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upon which leading advertisers in all lines of busi- 
ness depend for authentic information as to the im- 
portant question of circulations. 

The AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 
is valuable because it leaves no stone unturned to 
discover the facts which are of interest and value to 
the advertiser. 

It is impossible in many cases to discover what ex- 
act circulations are, but it is always possible, through 
some source or other, to secure information which 
will show, to all intents and purposes, the circulation 
of any periodical. 

The AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 
gives circulations as it believes them to be, and uses 
every possible means of information which will assist 
it in coming to a conclusion. 

For this reason every advertiser who wapts to make 


the best use of his money ought by all ns to have 
this Directory at his elbow. He etjalong with- 
out it, but it will be costly. b 
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A NEWLY REV D EDITION 


of THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 
for 1901, issued September 2¢, is now ready 
for delivery. Price, Five Doliars. Delivered 
carriage paid. 





GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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THE HOTEL BARTHOLDI. 


HOW PUBLICITY AND GOOD MANAGE- 
MENT TURNED FAILURE INTO SUC- 
CESS. 





It would perhaps be incorrect 
to state that the individuality of 
Mr. Milton Roblee, proprietor of 
the Hotel Bartholdi, at the south- 
eastern corner of Broadway and 
Twenty-third street, New York, 
had more to do with the success 
of that caravansary than iis ad- 
vertising; but no one who knows 
the man will gainsay tnat the per- 
sonal equation is at least one of 
the forces to which he owes very 
much. Imagine to yourself a man 
of fine physique, whose face beams 
with good nature, and the grasp 
of whose hand convinces you that 
he feels very kindly toward you, 
and add that he is endowed with 
an extraordinary memory, ena- 
bling his reception of you to be 
so distinctly personal that you 
must at the very least feel com- 
plimented. And all the more so 
when he infuses into his friends 
an active spirit to render him as- 
sistance, aS Mr. Roblee does, thus 
enlarging the force of this medi- 
um immensely. 

The representative of PRINTERS’ 
INK, on a recent morning, finding 
Mr. Roblee disengaged, asked him 
for his story. He began it thus: 

“ After graduating with horors 
from the Syracuse University in 
1884, I became manager of the 
Woodruff House, Watertown, N. 
Y. Then followed a varied expe- 
rience with the Imperial Hotel 
and Barrett House, of this city, 
and Taylor’s Hotel, Jersey City. 

“Tn 1895, with a partner, Rich- 
ard H. Reed, under the name of 
Reed & Roblee, I took possession 
of the Bartholdi. During the 
past three years I have been run- 
ning it as sole proprietor. 

“T’ve always believed in adver- 
tising, and have, ever since the 
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day I owned the Bartholdi, given 
evidence of this. The people who 
rented this magnificent location 
and fine edifice were forced to 
close up, actually on account of 
the non-payment of their rent. It 
seems pretty hard to credit, but 
during their four last years they 
had sustained a loss of $90,000. 
That was not a very pleasing pros- 
pect, but I had full faith in my 
ability of making the place remu- 
nerative. Mr. Reed and I held 
almost contrary views on adver- 
tising matters, and, as a conse- 
quence, the period iuring which 
we were co-partners—two and a 
half years—nearly wrecked both 
of us. After I went it alone, I 
think I satisfied all who were con- 
cerned that my views were nearer 
right than theirs. The first year 
showed an increase of business 
and profit. The second year I 
nearly doubled the previous year’s 
business and profit, and this year 
will show great improvement.” 

“Can you tell me_ specifically 
what you have done?” 

‘Yes. To anticipate by stating 
what Reed & Roblee did, as show- 
ing how success would have come 
from the start, I immediately sent 
out 150 telegrams, when we re- 
opened the hotel, to the room- 
clerks of that many representa- 
tive hotels throughout the coun- 
try. This was an excellent stroke, 
and enlisted almost all of them to 
send us guests, a room-clerk’s re- 
commendation being very effec- 
tive. At the same time we sent 
out 500 large pictures of the ho- 
tel. These elaborate lithographs, 
beautifully framed and costing $2 
each, were distributed with all the 
judgment possible. On top of 
this, we sent out an edition of 
100,000 beautifully illustrated 
booklets, accompanying each with 
a_ fac-simile typewritten letter. 
The names to which this 100,000 
were sent were very carefully se- 
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lected. From my start as a cierk 
I had been gathering names, and 
keeping them edited up to date, 
of just the classes of people who 
would be of benefit to me, and 
these furnished the basis of ihis 
list, commercial, social, profes- 
sional and other kinds of names, 
with their home addresses. Up 
to this time everything was all 
right. But just when we should 
have been following up, Mr. Reed 
would not coincide with me. He 
did not believe in advertising—I 
did. Consequence—well, we sev- 
ered connection, and I continued 
the Bartholdi alone. 

“T induced the landlords of this 
property to renovate the premises 
at an expense of $40,000. Then, 
too,.I prevailed on them to co- 
operate to mutual advantage in 
other ways. I immediately went 
out and, in pursuance of my share, 
bought $5,000 worth of oil paint- 
ings, selecting judiciously. I sup- 
plemented these with 400 engrav- 
ings, 100 large clocks, a stock of 
brass beds, carpets, rugs, etc. 

“ And then I started on my own 
advertising ideas. I circularized, 
using the original list as a basis, 
and striving to make my letters 
as personal as possible. I tried 
to impress on the classes to whom 
I was appealing, not only the re- 
markably fine location of the ho- 
tel, that it was run on the Euro- 
pean plan, modified by American 
ideas; that I did not strain to 
make the inn of awe-aspiring 
grandeur and magnificence, but 
just a cosy, homelike hotel, ap- 
pealing to the hearts of those 
seeking solid comfort; no clerks 
disdaining to speak to you, and 
no French bill-of-fare. 

“The results, which followed 
immediately, were all that I could 
have dared to hope for. 

“T think I have tried as many 
forms of circularizing as it is pes- 
sible to mention, including a se- 
ries of monthly blotting cards, 
postal cards, fac-simile insurance 
policies, folders and what not. It 
has been impossible to keep track, 
but I have been content with the 
general results. 

“T have done besides this 1 lit- 
tle in many other forms—through 
our friend, Mr. O. J. Gude, in out- 


door display; a little in pro- 
grammes and too little to speak 
of in street cars. For special rea- 
sons I have gone into a few re- 
ligious publications, as also some 
medical ones—my central location 
makes the hotel especially desir- 
able for certain classes of inva- 
lids. Then I have also adopted 
some educational magazines. The 
editorial fraternity has been very 
liberal to me in giving free read- 
ing notices, and—yes, I do think 
they are good advertising—almost 
as helpful as display ads.” 

“How about the daily papers, 
Mr. Roblee? ” 

‘My judgment is that the daily 
press is not so effective a help tor 
ime as direct circularizing. Some- 
how from the latter I always ob- 
tained splendid results. As far as 
dailies are concerned, you must 
remember that this is a compara- 
tively small hotel. If I had 1,000 
rooms, I'd take a full page every 
Sunday for six months in the 
leading New York daily, and chen 
follow up with circularizing. I 
think this would so impress the 
public that my success would be 
assured. The advertising I have 
on now in dailies is largely on an 
exchange basis. My present iist 
embraces papers in Knoxville, 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Chat- 
tanooga, Louisville, Lexington, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, St. Paul, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Syracuse, Uti- 
ca, Binghamton, Elmira, Wilkes- 
barre, Scranton, Carbondale, Troy, 
Hartford and New Haven. I am 
always in favor of the hotel 
pers—the trade journals of the 
tels—and my ad is in all of them.” 

“ Mr. Roblee, your personal ac- 
quaintances and your member- 
ship in various organizations are 
aids to success, are they not?” 

“T find that they are, although 
I assure you I joined all of them 
without a motive. You see, I’m 
social by instinct, and so I natu- 
rally belong to many clubs, etc.” 

“What list do you carry in the 
book you have in your hand?” 

“TI was going to tell you. This 
contains the names and addresses 
of about four hundred of what I 
may call personal friends—men 
whom I call and who call me by 

















first names. Every time I issue a 
circular or folder, and every time 
I write to them I inclose a bunch 
—perhaps a hundred or more cop- 
ies, and they distribute them for 
me. They seem all to be very 
much pleased to serve me in this 
way, and the returns which I have 
had from this little scheme have 
been surprising. It pays almost 
better than any scheme I have 
adopted.” 

“Are your advertising expenses 
heavy?” | 

“No. All things considered, I 
think that my little outlay—it does 
not exceed $5,000—covers more 
exploitation than that amount will 
usually stand for. Postage is 
charged as expense—very proper- 
ly, too—but in spite of that I be- 
lieve I get more than my money’s 
worth. One thing which makes it 
light is that most of my newspa- 
per space is taken out in exchange. 





FOR TRADE-MARKS. 
The business of registering 


trade-marks has become a most 
important industry. There was a 
time, a comparatively few years 
ago, when the question of pro- 
tecting trade-marks did not enter 
into the commercial value of the 
articles involved as it does now. 
This is due to the enormous in- 
crease in advertising health foods, 
cereals, patent medicines and ath- 
letic novelties. The tariff of 
charges for registering trade- 
marks in the various countries 
seems in some instances to be 
based upon the idea that author- 
ized labels and the like are as 
much a luxury as a coach and 
four. In Zululand, Peru, Uru- 
guay, Hongkong and Granada 
the tariff fixed by law for each 
trade-mark is $145 in gold, the 
highest on the entire list. 

In this country trade-marks are 
filed with the patent office, and the 
price for registering one is $55, 
which is the lowest rate charged 


anywhere. Canada charges only 
for a general or a_ special 
trade-mark. There are some 


countries of Europe that demand 
$100 for registering a trade-mark, 
but in Great Britain, Germany, 
Austria, France and Spain the 
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fee in each case is $75. This is 
the rate in the majority of the 
English colonies, including New 
South Wales and New Zealand, 
but in Cape Colony it is $115, and 
in South Africa $135; $135 is also 
demanded in Costa Rica. 

Some of the bargain counter 
sales of registry for trade-marks 
are obtainable in the Leeward Isl- 
ands, Jamaica, British Guiana, 
Mauritius, Argentine Republic, 
Bolivia, Chile, Guatemala, Sierra 
Leone and Bulgaria, each of 
which charges $115. Little Ven- 
ezuela is content with $100 for 
the privilege of recording the ex- 
istence of a patent label. 

There are thousands of trade- 
marks that are never heard of by 
the great masses. because they are 
not properly advertised. The ma- 
jority of trade-mark lawyers rea- 
lize big profits fighting infringe- 
ments of private marks rather 
than in registering new ones. One 
of them has just scttled a case 
that was in the courts for four 
years. The single word “favo- 
rite” was at issue, and the courts 
have decided that there is no ex- 
clusive proprietary right in the 
word as a trade-mark. One of the 
most successful lawyers, who rep- 
resents the interests of a big ce- 
real firm and a cracker establish- 
ment as well, says that it costs 
more than $15,000 annually to 
protect his clients from those who 
twist the names of brands in ev- 
ery conceivable way.—New York 
Mail and Express. 

—~@>——_—_ 
A GOOD DEFINITION. 


What is an “educated” man or wom- 
an, and how is he or she to be distin- 
 megeoed Professor Butler, of Colum- 

ia, proposes five tests of education, in 
the broadest sense of the term: 

1—Correctness and precision in the 
use of the mother tongue. 

2—Those refined and gentle manners 
which are the expression of fixed hab- 
its of thought and of action. : 

3—The power and habit of reflection. 

4—The power of intellectual growth. 
s—Efficiency, the power to do.— Mun- 
sey’s, New York. 





> 
FAT DOGS DOOMED. 


The following appeared in the Buf- 
falo Review of Saturday, Sept. 14: 

Wanted—Fat dogs! fat dogs! fat 
dogs! No number too large. Indians 
are going to have a dog feast. Apnly 
to Pat_Ryan, Superintendent Indians, In- 
dian Congress, Pan-American Grounds. 
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GERMAN SHOW WINDOWS 
AND ADVERTISING. 





In a most delightful article 
titled “ Seen in Germany” in the 
Outlook, Ray Stannard Baker has 
this to say about two phases of 
German mercantile life: 

‘Speaking of the shops of Ger- 
many, nothing could be finer than 
the window displays of the book, 
art and flower stores; they are fine 
even after Paris, especially in Mu- 
nich and Dresden, and they are 
brilliant compared with ugly dis- 
plays in London. One walking 
up a city street in Berlin for the 
first time is irresistibly attracted 
by the splendid show windows, 
not only of books and works of 
art, but of all sorts of other things, 
and by and by he is so far tempt- 
ed that he enters the shop. And 
what a disappointment! From 
the appearance of the window he 
has anticipated greater glories 
within, but here isa stuffy, dim 
little shop, ill-arranged, over- 
crowded, and often dusty. And 
like as not he finds that the great- 
er part of the merchant’s stock is 
in the window, a part of that mag- 
nificent display, and that when he 
asks to see a piece of goods the 
clerk must go crawling into the 
window after it. Of course there 
are fine shops in Germany, but 
they are not plentiful. 

“The German has not reached 
the point of revolt against adver- 
tising. Like everything else, ad- 
vertising is limited by law; the 
cities provide certain large wood- 
en columns at street intersections 
upon which placards may be past- 
ed, and the streets are not disfig- 
ured by dead walls bearing patent 
medicine advertisements. One 
coming into New York or any 
other American city must perforce 
be impressed with the virtues of 
somebody’s soap or _ painkiller, 
painted in letters that seem to fill 
the landscape, and in London the 
trams and buses are one mass of 
traveling advertisements. This 
disigurement is unknown in Ger- 
many, and yet the Germans have 
their own effective methods of 
proclaiming the excellence of their 
wares, Look at the gimcrack toy 
which your boy is playing with 


en- 
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and you will find upon it the 
words, ‘ Made in Germany,’ and if 
you travel in Germany you will 
find that you are very persistently 
plied with circulars and pamph- 
lets by post and otherwise. Last 
summer Barnum’s circus visited 
Germany for the first time, and 
brought with it American methods 
of advertising. I am not exag- 
gerating when I say that Barnum 
paralyzed the Germans—both par- 
alyzed and scandalized them. They 
didn’t think it possible for any 
business enterprise to make so 
much noise; it was positively un- 
dignified, for Barnum bought up 
store windows and store fronts 
by the hundreds, and his enor- 
mous colored prints, such as had 
never before been seen in Ger- 
many, told the wonders of the 
show to gaping multitudes. They 
disapproved of all this, but they 
went to the show. I heard com- 
plaints afterward that the circus 
was too big. They felt they were 
losing money when there were 
performances in three rings and 
they could see only one at a time.” 
—Apparel Gazette. 
Sea eames 

To advertise at the right time is 

to advertise continuously. 


‘This school 18 
located oi the ea 
slope of t ono > Mount’ ins, 


thirteen ps from New York, 509 ft 


above tide water,and witha command- 


ig’ 
scholarship and discipline} has been 
maintaimed since its = lishment fif- 
teen years ago. Roys are prepared for 
the best colleges, scientific schools, gov- 
ernment academies, and business. A 
boy is t trained to com 
tentrate his thoughts, 
economize- his time, 
and cherish his honof 
asagentleman.. , 
If, you cappet visit the 
ol send for our 
“oncerni 
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You 
Can not Reach 
Readers of 


The Sun 


Through 


Any other Daily 
Publication. 





Address 
THE SUN, NEW YORK. 
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A MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 
IN GROCERIES. 





There is no mercantile business 
with which it is easier to do a 
mail order business than with the 
class of articles a grocer handles. 
Life depends upon the necessities 
cold in grocery stores. 

One may get along with one 
suit of clothes, one dress, a pair 
of shoes, or a shirt for a long time 
by making them do double ser- 
vice, but we continually need salt, 
pepper, fiour, sugar, tea, coffee 
and a dozen other essentials which 
can be found in a grocery store. 

The continual growth of the ru- 
ral free delivery is opening up 
countless avenues of country 
trade, not only to the druggist, 
drv goods dealer and shoe dealer, 
‘but above all, to the grocery trade 
throughout the country. 

It is within the province of ev- 
ery grocer to develop a mail order 
department for his business. Soon- 
er or later, he must come to it if 
he is progressive 

This may be done by preparing 
for what is called a package trade. 
Get up a three days’, a week’s or 
a month’s supply of groceries, 
made up of goods that are easily 
shipped and packed and that are 
not perishable. Make as low a 
price as is possible for each quan- 
tity, always providing for a fair 
profit. Now get out a circular, 
listing and pricing the packages. 
Each item going to make up the 
package should be mentioned, but 
the items must not be priced sep- 
arately. Of course, the better the 
circular, booklet or catalogue 
which you issue, the more trade 
and the larger orders you will se- 
cure. In the mail order field, 
good literature has the same effect 
upon a country customer as a 
large store or big ads have upon 
a city buyer. 

It is an easy matter for every 
grocer to secure a list of the farm- 
ers within a radius of twenty 
miles of his city. To each of 
these should be sent a well writ- 
ten personal letter, stating that in 
opening up your mail order de- 
partment you are actuated by the 
knowledge of the convenience of- 
fered by such a department to 
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country customers, being aware 
that it is a great bother to journey 
the long distance to town to se- 
cure groceries when they are need- 
ed. Tell them your mail order 
department will ‘save them time, 
and upon the farm time is money; 
aiso that in inclement weather 
they will avoid a great deal of an- 
noyance and inconvenience. 

Assure your country customers 
that the prices you quote are as 
low as any they could obtain by 
coming personally to town to 
make these purchases. 

Occasionally offer your mail or- 
der customer, prospective or oth- 
erwise, a small present, one that 
will especially please the women 
folks. Upon them, more than upon 
any one else, will your success in 
obtaining frequent re-orders de- 
pend. Once you have gained the 
confidence of a woman, it takes 
a great deal of persuasion to win 
her trade away from you. 

Do as much advertising as you 
can afford. You will have to ad- 
vertise some time in the course of 
this business, as its tuture growth 
will demand it. It is not neces- 
sary to blossom out all at once as 
a large advertiser. Merely take 
the best weekly publication in 
town. Use about four inches dou- 
ble column in good position each 
week. Let each ad offer some par- 
ticular bargain. If there is any- 
thing that attracts a woman, it is 
a bargain. 

In suggesting advertising in his 
weekly paper to the retail grocer, 
our advice is applicable to grocers 
in small towns having a large 
farming population dependent 
upon their city. 

The large mail order houses, 
such as Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Montgomery Ward & Co., etc., 
do an immense mail order busi- 
ness annually in groceries. This 
department of their business meets: 
with less competition and costs 
them less than any other, simply 
because grocers throughout the 
country are under the impression 
that, with their goods, it is very 
difficult to do a mail order busi- 
ness, when the reverse is exactly 
the case. There is no easier line 


to sell by mail than groceries. — 
Mail Order Journal, Chicago, Ill. 
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| Quality and Quantity 


THE PRICE OF 


THE DETROIT 
-FREE-PRESS 


REMAINS AT THREE CENTS A COPY. 





its readers are the Intelligent and Prosperous people of Detroit ; 
ana Michigan. For more than 70 years they have been able and | 
wiling to pay a reasonable price for the best newspaper in Detroit. 


IT CONSERVES 
The BETTER Interests of the Advertiser, and 


COMBINES 
The BEST Interests of Advertisers and readers. 








| CIRCULATION: 

| Daily,- - - - - 42,500 
Sunday, - - - - 52,900 
Twice-a-Week, - - 91,600 





The Twice-a-Week Edition has more than Local or 
| State Prestige. It is a National Distributer for Adver- 
| tising Mail Order Houses and General Advertisers. 
They find it a Profitable Medium. 


| J. E. Van Doren Speciat AGENCY, 


Direct Representatives and Managers Foreign Advertising, 





| Boyce Building, Chicago, Ill. Temple Court, New York. 
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PRICELESS ADVERTISING 
AND ADVERTISING WITH- 
OUT PRICES. 


By John H. Sinberg. 


Among the best written and 
most touching tributes paid to the 
memory of our much lamented 
President on the day of his burial 
at Canton, Thursday, September 
19, were those made by the Phila- 
delphia department stores through 
the mediums which carry their 
daily advertising. 

Each and every business house 
in the Quaker City, large or small, 
took particular pains to spread a 
profusion of crepe and somber 
bunting in its establishment, both 
on the exterior and in the interior, 
and the effect was indeed somber, 
appalling and yet inspiring. The 
concerns who at other times vie 
and compete with one another in 
an effort to secure the greatest 
number of buyers, on this occa- 
sion acted in unison, prompted by 
a common impulse and sincere 
desire to do honor to a great 
American. Naturally, some of the 
merchants were more fortunate 
than others, by having in their 
employ men who were “men of 
the hour,” and their buildings pre- 
sented sights never to be forgot- 
ten. Every window of John Wan- 
amaker’s -store contained a mas- 
sive white plaster bust of the mar- 
tyred President, about three feet 
in height, on a heavy pedestal of 
the same material. Bust and ped- 
estal were in the center of each 
window, and the entire remaining 
space was heavily draped in black, 
producing a combination of som- 
ber splendor. Twenty-five busts 
and pedestals were used for the 
interior decoration of the store, 
while thousands of yards of black 
crepe were needed for the exterior. 

The windows of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, Chest- 
nut street above Tenth, were also 
artistically arranged with flowers, 
smal] wreaths and draperies, all 
made from the tissue paper of 
which the firm makes a specialty. 
The portraits of the three assassi- 
nated Presidents—Lincoln, Gar- 
field and McKinley—in black, 
heavy oak frames, thickly entwin- 
ed with trailing vines of black 


tissue paper which looked like 
silk, adorned the windows and at- 
tracted immense crowds. 

But it is the extraordinary 
method which some of the large 
department stores employed in 
utilizing their regular newspaper 
space on Thursday which merits 
particular attention. 

The last page of the Record is 
used daily by Lit Brothers for 
their advertising, but on Thurs- 
day it was transformed into a 
page replete with accounts of Mc- 
Kinley’s deeds and eulogies of his 
greatness as a husband, statesman 
and president. Probably it will 
never present a similar appear- 
ance as long as Lit Brothers or 
any other firm have the use of it. 
In the center of the page was a 
fine half-tone cut, measuring 
about nine inches in depth across 
four columns, showing the mam- 
moth Lit Brothers Building ar- 
rayed in deep mourning. Crepe 
and black bunting floated from 
every window of the establish- 
ment, and hid every vestige of a 
sign. The two large American 
flags on the roof of the building 
were at half mast. Instead of the 
usual rushing, surging crowd 
around the numerous entrances, 
only about five or six persons 
were to be seen. In fact, the en- 
tire building-presented the aspect 
it was intended that it should pre- 
sent—somber, gloomy and im- 
pressively solemn. The space 
around this cut was divided into 
six sections, each surrounded by 
a heavy black border; the reading 
matter in every one of these con-- 
stituting a strong and soul-stir- 
ring eulogy of and warm tribute 
to the dead Chief Executive. The 
top of each of these spaces was 
headed “A Nation’s Grief,” “The 
Strength of a Nation,” etc. This 
page was unique from an artistic 
and a literary standpoint and 
speaks volumes for the man who 
is responsible for originating and 
executing the idea, Mr. Leland 
M. Williamson, late advertising 
manager of the Munyon Remedies 
Company, now with Lit Brothers. 
No one will dispute the statement 
that tne page published by the lat- 
ter on Thursday—a day which is 
destined to become historical and 
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long to be remembered by the 
whole nation—served to make 
them more friends than any other 
newspaper announcement which 
has emanated from this progres- 
sive house, notwithstanding the 
fact that no mention of any arti- 
cle or price was made. 

Another part of the paper which 
is regularly allotted to advertis- 
ing and which on this day attract- 
ed widespread attention, was the 
space usually occupied by N. Snel- 
lenburg & Company. This is the 
seventh page in the Record. The 
size is two hundred and sixty-five 
lines across six columns, and on 
the eventful morning it was occu- 
pied by one of the most effective 
and timely cards ever printed in 
any newspaper. In the upper left- 
hand corner were excellent photo- 
graphs of the father and mother 
of President McKinley, witn these 
words directly underneath: “The 
father lived to see his son enter 
Congress; the mother saw him as 
President.” In the upper right- 
hand corner, occupying space of 
about one hundred lines across 
three columns, was reproduced a 
page from the prayer book con- 
taining the words and music of 
the President’s favorite hymn: 
“Lead, Kindly Light,” and in the 
very center of it was reproduced 
a fine likeness of the dead Chief 
Magistrate himself. In a small 
box on the side of this hymn were 
printed the last words of William 
McKinley: “Goodbye; all good- 
bye; it is God’s way; His will be 
done.” Then followed a long and 
detailed chronology of William 
McKinley from the day of his 
birth, through his boyhood, school 
and college days, civil war, elec- 


tions and political campaigns, his 
life in Congress, as Governor of 
Ohio, etc., until the fateful day of 
his mortal wound and his death. 
In the lower left-hand corner ap- 
peared the music and words of 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee,” and 
the rest of the space was given 
over to what was considered by 
many as a really touching, warm 
and heart-rending editorial on the 
President—his greatness, his love 
for his country, his wise direction 
of its destiny and his sad death. 
The entire article was set in Brad- 
ley type and surrounded by a som- 
ber, four-line black border. Not 
a word appeared about “store” or 
“business,” the name of N. Snel- 
lenburg & Company appearing in 
small script type at the end of the 
magnificent tribute, so that if a 
stranger in Philadelphia had read 
it he would not know whether the 
Snellenburgs are lawyers, drug- 
gists or publishers. Everything 
considered, this was one of the 
ablest, best expressed and warm- 
est tributes printed in any paper 
in Philadelphia on Thursday. 

All the other regular newspaper 
advertisers ran large, black-bor- 
dered cards, announcing that their 
stores would be closed all day out 
of respect for President McKin: 
ley, and devoting some space to 
words of praise. 

ee 

AN advertisement must do more 
than attract attention; it must in- 
vite perusal. An advertisement 
can be made so inartistic that it 
will be immediately noticed, but 
after attracting attention, the un- 
sightly appearance of the adver- 
tisement would tend to repel any 
further notice, 
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ADVERTISING A LECTURER. 


(Articles on this subject appeared 
in the issues of PRINTERS’ INK 
of Sept. 18 and 25, 1901.) 
When the editor of PRINTERS’ 

InK says “Go forth, thou, and 
gather an article upon the adver- 
tising of lecturers,” there is no 
better man in the world who can 
be marked for an interview than 
Major J. B. Pond. impresario, 
friend to and skilled hunter of 
greatness and coming greatness, 
intellectual caterer to the Ameri- 
can people and vigilant grand- 
tt Be ep to all the lectu- 
rers and would-be lecturers. 

In 1856 the eighteen-year-old 
Major Pond carried a rifle in a 
Kansas _slave-freeing expedition 
and met his first great man—John 
Brown. In 1873 he began his ca- 
reer as an impresario, bringing to 
Washington under his manage- 
ment Ann Eliza Young, nine- 
teenth and apostatized wife of 
Brigham Young, who created a 
sensation in Congress that result- 
ed in the passage of the Poland 
bill for the relief of the oppressed 
in Utah. From then until to-day, 
when, in his office at the Everett 
House, he is busy with the com- 
ing winter tours of Sir Robert 
Ball, Ernest Seton-Thompson, Sa- 
rah Grand and many another star, 
he has been the friend and mana- 
ger of some scores of famous men 
and women. George Kennan, 
Stanley, Mark Twain, Peary, Nye 
and Riley, Henry Ward Beecher 
have all appeared under his man- 
agement, with a long list of other 
celebrities who must here be in- 
cluded in the “too numerous to 
mention” class. It would be 
strange if a word from him upon 
the advertising side of impresazio- 
ship were not authoritative. 

Like all men who have had 
much to do with practical adver- 
tising, he has the philosophy of 
his methods at his finger tips. “A 
lecturer,” he says, “is like any 
other marketable commodity. He 
follows the law of supply and de- 
mand, and must be sold according 
to his value. If you can give a 
dollar and fifty cents’ worth of 
lecturing greatness for one dollar 
you have a good commodity, and 
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people will patronize you. In this 
respect greatness differs not one 
whit from meat and groceries. I 
have always tried to deal in the 
very best attractions in my field 
that could be obtained, and have 
come to be a sort of clearing house 
for them all—good, indifferent 
and absolutely bad. That little 
woman who has just left is a ce- 
lebrity in the West. She is suc- 
cessful there because she is known 
there. But she wants to make the 
grand endeavor—New York City 
—and she comes to me for help. 
She is utterly unknown here, and 
people simply will not come to 
hear strangers. So I am forced 
to tell her the truth of the matter. 
Mine is a straightforward busi- 
ness, governed by hard figures, 
consequently, upon the average, I 
break the hearts of two or three 
such ambitious little women every 
day of my life—and well-nigh 
break my own, to say nothing of 
the losses of time.” 

This is the philosophy of Major 
Pond’s success, and those who 
manage local lecture courses must 
be guided by it. As a lecturer is 
unique among men, so he is unique 
among advertised commodities. 
First, he must have worth, indis 
pensable quality of everything 
that is to succeed in open markets. 
This he gets by setting to work 
with pen, brush, tongue, scientific 
apparatus or explorer’s pack, us- 
ing them to become famous. The 
problem of the impresario and lo- 
cal entertainment committee is not 
that of advertising lecturers, but 
of finding those who have become 
famous (which is a state of being 
well advertised) and who are in 
demand in the locality where they 
are to be exploited. Judicious 
management of a lyceum couse 
consists in studying the tastes of 
one’s clientele. Sarah Grand might 
be eminently disappointing to an 
audience in a town of 1,000 peo- 
ple, while Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son could interest a backwoods 
village in the animals about them. 
If local tastes are nicely hit off the 
lecturer advertises himself large- 
ly. The manager or entertainment 
committee simply herald the date 
of his arrival. When- the star 
himself comes to town the news- 
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papers forget all about the free 
reading notice bugaboo, and city 
editors send their young men to 
find out what the celebrity had 
for breakfast and what he thinks 
about it. 

Photographs and half-tone por- 
traits in windows constitute the 
only advertising used for lecture 
courses, even in large cities. Lec- 
tures and lecturers appeal to a 
class of people who keep them- 


selves well informed upon the 
movements of their favorites. 
Formal announcements in the 


amusement columns of the dailies 
are sufficient to jog the memories 
of the absent-minded, and it is a 
pretty safe rule that the folks who 
do not read newspapers do noi at- 
tend lectures. 

At his office Major Pond re- 
ceives requests for dates, terms 
and information about his attrac- 
tions, and sends out in reply a set 
of circulars, each one of which is 
devoted to a single star. These 


INK. 13 
10 inches in size, well gotten up 
with half-tones and good typog- 
raphy. Each separate one con- 
tains descriptions of the subjects 
offered by the lecturer, with sum- 
maries and opinions of “pleased 
purchasers” of former seasons. 
When the local committee has 
made up its course and signed 
contracts, Major Pond sends a 
supply of these circulars for each 
attraction on their list, one thou- 
sand being sufficient in most 
towns. These the committee bind 
in.the form of a pamphlet, using 
a cover of their own bearing 
dates and prices. Thus they have 
the benefit of a handsome book- 
let advertising their whole course 
at the moderate expense of print- 
ing the covers and the stapling. 
Major Pond’s book of remini- 
scences, “Eccentricities of Gen- 
ius,” which was issued last win- 
ter, contains much instructive 
matter for those who have a ly- 
ceum course in hand. 
Jas. H. Coins. 





circulars are four-page affairs, 8x 








rN! the Big, Brewe ry 


Where Hamm's Beer is brewed the barley is cleaned before and after it is malted. 
The hops are selected because of their cleanliness, and cleaned again belore use. 


The 


water from wells a thousand feet deep ts fihered. 


The .beer is clarified in the vats, filtered when drawn out and sterilized in thé bofile. 

Kegs and bottles are eterflized by an expensive but positive process. 

The beer Being brewed by an absolutely natural process is thus handled so carefully that when 
lt reaches you it is absolutely pure. The pure beer is 


HAMM’S BEER 





ALTHOUGH this ad is of striking sence ofthe address also weakens the 
design, the reading matter sounds ad. It appeared in the St.Paul Psoneer- 


like an echo of other beer ads. 


Ab- Press, original size 74¢x8%¢ inches. 
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FROM SMALL BEGINNINGS 
TO WORLD-WIDE PROMI- 
NENCE. 


There are doubtless many big 
businesses in the United States 
and elsewhere to-day which have 
been, built up from very humble 
begmhings, but I question if any 
one of them can compare with 
that of the H. J. Heinz Co., of 
Pittsburg, either for its insignifi- 
cant origin or for present immen- 
sity. We who have for years 
been familiar with the advertising 
of Heinz’s pickles, who have no- 
ticed the wonderful electrical dis- 
plays at the junction of Broadway 
ano Fifth avenue—a display which 
is said to have cost about $90 2 
night—can readily believe that it 
has taken a large fortune to build 
up stch a great business, but the 
average man will not grasp the 
fact that the fortune spent on 
booming the pickles was first 
snade in advertising it. 

In a room 14x20 feet, in Sharps- 
burgh, Pa., H. J. Heinz began, in 
186g, to make his pickles and to 
sell them to families and the local 
grocers. He delivered the goods 
himself in a wheelbarrow. In 
fact, with the assistance of a small 
boy, he attended to the whole bus- 
iness, which to-day employs over 
6,000 people to look after it. In 
the early days he met with a few 
reverses, but he stuck to one orig- 
inal idea—to make only pure pick- 
les, and to make them cleanly, 
and on this point he laid such par- 
ticular stress, in verbally soliciting 
trade, that his goods came to be 
recognized as the “ best and pur- 
est,” and as such they are known 
to-day. He took care to have a 
first-class article, confident that it 
would, in time, force its way to 
the front and stay there. 

Now, even in his struggling 
days, Mr. Heinz was a great be- 
liever in advertising, but at that 
early period he had not the where- 
with to buy publicity. His origi- 
nal efforts were confined to litho- 
graph cards for the grocery stores, 
calendars and show cards that 
could be hung where the consum- 
er would see them. Another of 
his advertising schemes was to 
distribute samples freely both to 
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the grocer and to the consumer, 
and this feature is still in vogue 
with the concern, on the principle 
that a person ought to be privi- 
leged to try a thing before buying. 

Mr. Evans, of the Heinz con- 
cern, says that while the general 
public may think this is a very 
expensive way to advertise—and 
it really is—the fact that it has 
been done for so many years and 
is still persisted in, is sufficient 
evidence that it pays and pays 
well. This sampling, and the ex- 
hibition work at food shaws, dem- 
onstrations in grocery stores, etc., 
brings the goods directly to the 
notice oi the consumer, and, the 
quality being there, invariably 
makes a buyer of the sampler. 

H. J. Heinz, several summers 
ago, acquired a 1,000-foot pier at 
Atlantic City, N. J., and, in the 
height of every season he has 
there from eight io twelve demon- 
strators, who hand out free sam- 
ples of the various foods and con- 
diments to the scores of thousands 
of visitors who flock to that great 
summer resort. This has been 2 
very expensive advertisement, and 
yet it is said that it has paid weli. 

Heinz has never done much 
newspaper advertising, nor has he 
been tempted into the magazines. 
The efforts to gain publicity have 
been confined almost exclusively 
to sampling—as above—to street 
car ads, and to poster work. Mr. 
Heinz himself attends to most of 
the advertising, and Mr. Evans, 
his assistant, says that he is 
strongly in favor of these mediums 
in preference to newspapers and 
magazines. It would seem, there- 
fore, that outdoor advertising was 
the favorite form with this house. 
although the bulk of their appro- 
priation for advertising is sunk in 
the sampling system. 

All the -leading cities in this 
country have Heinz’s “57” ad- 
vertised in the street cars. The 
favorite form of these is a colored 
card with a four-line verse there- 
or. Electrical signs by night—on 
the same principle as the one 
above mentioned—are also ir 
great favor, although they are ad- 
mitted to be the most costly form 
of advertising now known. 

As Mr. Heinz’s business grew, 
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he spent more and fhore money 
in advertising matter for the gro- 
cers, etc., and he also bought land 
on which to raise the vegetables 
which he needed in the produc- 
tion of his various articles. Grad- 
ually ne acquired vegetable gar- 
dens, orchards, factories, etc., un- 
til, at the present time, he grows 
everything needed in his business. 
Besides the immense Pittsburg 
factories there are branch offices, 
farms, orchards, etc., in Chicago, 
San Francisco, Denver, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, Kansas City, Nashville, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
York and Boston. In Canada 
there are branches in Toronto 
and Montreal. 

Five years ago Mr. Heinz, feel- 
ing that he had fairly conquered 
America and had made his pro- 
ducts a household word through- 
out the United States, determined 
to lay siege to Europe, and began 
in England. Crosse & Blackwell 
and others in the same line of 
business—jams and pickles—had 
been doing pretty well in the 
American market for years, and 
Mr. Heinz, believing that his own 
products were superior to theirs, 
determined on a system of reci- 
procity. He began by sending a 
carload of stuff once a week. He 
adopted his system of advertising 


over there, using the “ busses,” 
the posters, the lithographs for 
grocers, and, above all, the free 


sampling. Well, in London alone 
“he came, he saw, he conquered.” 
His success at the start was slow, 
because Britishers, as a rule, are 
rather prejudiced against foreign- 
made foods of any kind, and think 
their own superior to any. But 
gradually the tide turned, orders 
became more numerous. Where 
Heinz’s 57 varieties were tried 
they became popular, the quality 
was uniform and excellent, he 
was not afraid to demonstrate this 
at his own expense by giving away 
free samples—something English 
manufacturers will not do, and as 
a result sales climbed up steadily. 

England captured and agencies 
established in all the leading cit- 
ies, Mr. Heinz turned his atten- 
tion to the continent. At the Paris 
Exposition last year he had a 
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great exhibit, and millions of 
small samples were distributed 
gratuitously. He advertised in 


the public cars, by posters, by lith- 
ographs, by electricity. He caught 
the French people—the world’s 
critics in the matter of food pro- 
ducts, and then he confessed him- 
self satisfied that he was at last 
appreciated by the “ Earth’s best 
cooks.” But he put his goods in 
Germany, Belgium, Switzeriand 
and other places on the continent. 

There is one very great adver- 
tisement used by Mr. Heinz and 
it is in permanent use. Visitors 
to Pittsburg are invited to go and 
see the “ show plant” of the Unit- 
ed States, or the world, for that 
matter. They are asked to go 
through the whole of the works 
and see how the goods are made 
and what they are made of. Clean- 
liness in food products being natu- 
rally the first consideration with 
most people, a walk through the 
“ Keystone Works” cannot fail to 
leave a pleasant memory and a 
confidence in future purchases. 
There is nothing hidden. The 
materials used are open for in- 
spection, the machinery, the peo- 
ple employed in the manufacture 
of the goods—all are there for the 
visitors observation and criticism 
—and I understand that many 
thousands of people—ladies in 
particular—visit the works every 
year. This, of course. is an ex- 
cellent, practical advertisement of 
a permanent kind, not only to the 
actual visitors but to the thou- 
sands of friends to whom they 
speak about Heinz’s pickles and 
the methods of manufacture. 

It would seem strange that a 
house with a product of such gen- 
eral use as Heinz’s pickles should 
not use the newspapers and mag- 
azines in its advertising, but it is 
only another instance of what the 
writer has alwgys claimed—no 
two advertisers in a similar line 
can adopt precisely the same 
methods and be equally success- 
ful_—The National Advertiser. 

——_~+99—_—__——_— 

“Go West, young man,” has 
fallen behind the age and los; its 
application. The modern version 
is, “Go advertise, young man, and 
the West will come to you.” 
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THE EXPERTS IN ADVER- 
TISING. 





A good many people have come 


to believe that advertising simply’ 


means keeping your name before 
the public. It does mean that, 
fundamentally. But there is a 
great difference of opinion regard- 
ing the exact definition of ‘‘keep- 
ing your name before the public.” 
Thousands of dollars are literally 
thrown away every year by adver- 
tisers who keep their names before 
the public, and yet they do not 
realize it. There is scarcely an- 
other thing so diversified as the 
channels through which advertis- 
ing may be promulgated. But it 
is for this very reason that the 
advertising appropriation is so of- 
ten directed along the wrong 
course. It is the easiest thing in 
the world to place advertising. All 
you need is the money. And a 
good many seem to think that 
nothing more is necessary, . that 
results, somehow or other, will 
come because their name, their 
great and glorious name, is “be- 
fore the public.” 

Some men in jail have their 
names most notoriously before 
the public. Their advertising ap- 
propriation consisted of wicked- 
ness and they landed behind the 
bais. But their name is before 
the public. You must not only 
advertise, but you must advertise 
to some good purpose. 

Most of the big advertising to- 
day is placed through agents. 

The equipment of the reputable 
agencies is such that they can 
care for your advertising much 
better than you can do it yourself, 
because it is their business to do 
this and nothing else. These 
agents are familiar with the whole 
advertising situation. They can 
tell you what newspapers or mag- 
azines to patromize, whetner to 
use billboards or street cars, what 
to tell the public, what pictures to 
display, cost, etc. Consult the 
right agency and you can rely on 
what is told you. As a rule, ii is 
best to conduct your entire adver- 
tising campaign through the me- 
dium of one of these agencies. If 
you are going to do it yourself , 
you have got to study the subject 


from A to Z. Those who -have 
made advertising a life study still 
find they have much to learn, and 
they learn new things every day. 
This is not a simple thing, but 
complex. The buying of adver- 
tising is the least. It is the know- 
ing how that tells. Probably more 
people are entering the advertis- 
ing field to-day than any other. 
The profession may be said to be 
still in its infancy. This is one of 
the few fields which you do not 
hear is overcrowded. Why? Be- 
cause its limitations are limitless. 
No work has a wider scope than 
advertising. Ideas are more plen- 
tiful than individuals and adver- 
tising is to a large extent a busi- 
ness of ideas. He who enters the 
field must have the ability or 
knack of constantly attracting the 
attention of the public. Now, to 
merely attract the natice of the 
public is comparatively a -simple 
matter. Freak advertising is one 
way of accomplishing it, and one 
sees quite too much of it. This 
kind of publicity is merely the 
noise of the drums without the 
accompanying music. There must 
be music in advertising. It must 
hold the reader spellbound. Then, 
and only then, will it leave an im- 
pression that means profit to the 
advertiser. But it is not always 
the most showy display that is the 
most effective. Generally a quiet, 
straightforwardannouncement will 
do more towards tne selling of an 
article than monstrous pictures 
and overdrawn statements in 
which no one reposes faith. Not 
only to tell the public but to con- 
vince the public is necessary and 
the thing to be sought. 

After your goods have been ad- 
vertised to a sufficient extent they 
will relieve you of certain labor 
by practically selling themselves, 
but the advertising must not be 
diminished on this account, but 
rather must it be increased. The 
more business you do the more 
you should advertise. This is a 
tule that has been followed by all 
the big, successful. concerns. Each 
year their advertising apptopria- 
tion grows larger and their field 
of publicity more expansive. 

People have little idea how ev- 
ery nook and corner of the coun- 
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try is watched and studied by the 
advertising agencies. These wide- 
awake institutions know precisely 
what is being done by merchants 
and manufacturers throughout the 
country, and when any section is 
thought not to be courting the 
publicity which its importance 
would seem to demand, the case is 
immediately investigated. 

Manufacturers become so iden- 
tified with cities that as soon as 
you hear the name of the article 
some city immediately presents it- 
self to the mind. It requires a 
long time to accomplish this, but 
once you have educated the public 
by persistent advertising you have 
achieved one of the great victories 
in the advertising field. 

While originality is a good 
trait, it is always well to study, 
and in some respects to imitzte, 
the methods of the successful. By 
this, however, is not meant the 
copying outright of another’s 
ideas, but to get out of those ideas 
all the good there is in them and 
applying the same principle to 
your own conditions. Every big 
advertiser scrutinizes the an- 
nouncements of his competitors. 
Why? Not because he wishes to 
copy, but to discover wherein the 
other man excels, and if possible 
reach the same proficiency, if not 
exceed it. 

It is surprising to observe the 
many varied forms of what is con- 
sidered good advertising. A cer- 
tain idea may be considered bad 
and yet sell goods. This is the 
object of all advertising. There- 
fore, if goods are sold, the mission 
of the ad is fulfilled, and it would 
seem ridiculous to argue against 
the method pursued. 

But the competent agency will 
intuitively know what is good and 
what is bad, and the advertiser 
will generally be wisest to leave it 
to the judgment of these profes- 
sionals, They know how best to 
keep a name before the public. It 
is their business. — Advertising 
Experience, Chicago, IIl. 


> 





Ir, when you write the ad, you 
can succeed in putting yourself 
into the reader’s place, you will 
stand a good chance of getting 
him into your place—of business. 
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FREE PUBLICATIONS. 

Although the American advertiser 
bears the brunt of the expense incurred 
in furnishing the masses with periodi- 
cal literature of every description, there 
is one style of publication which, 
though very much tn vogue on the con 
tinent, has never made much headway 
in the United States. 1 refer to the 
dailies and the many trade publications 
that are circulated absolutely gratui- 
tously on the continent. 

In Berlin, for instance, there exists 
one very prosperous daily, the Intelli- 
genzblalt, which is circulated absolutcly 
frer: of charge, making a very handsome 
profit on_its classified and other adver- 
tising. It is the principal organ for 
those who are looking for work or help, 
aor boarders or board, for tenants or 

ats. 

Then there are in Germany, Austria 
and France dozens of prosperous trade 
papers that are distributed entirely free 
of charge. They are huge and well 
paying advertising mediums, but, never- 
theless, what little news they print is 
entirely impartial. They are not house 
organs, their columns being open to 
every advertiser who wants to pay for 
space. If they were not good adver- 
tising mediums they would not thrive 
as they do. 

The writer spoke with an experienced 
trade paper publisher on this matter 
and learned that the only reason this 
scheme is not introduced into the Unit- 
ed States is that there prevails a sort 
of apathy, or positive anticipathy among 
the public against anything that is given 
away free of charge. The American 
mind is able to grasp the fact that a pa- 
per that costs ten cents to make can be 
sold at five, bécause the advertising 
pays for the deficit, but looks askance 
at a publication that is given aWay en- 
tirely free of charge. 

The trade paper field has so far re- 
mained free from gratuitous publica- 


tion. Perhaps some enterprising pub- 
lisher will take this matter up and _sur- 
prise the other publishers.—New York 


Editor and Publisher. 


<_< —_—_——_ 
FOR DRUGGISTS. 

Not a package ought to leave your 
store but it contains a piece of adver- 
tising matter. Just a little slip, but it 
can talk interestingly about a new line 
of tooth brushes or your own tooth 
wash; may be a few words about how 
you fill prescriptions or dispense soda 
water. there are any varietv of things 
to talk about. It is your suggestion of 
wants that gives you a chance to make 
money by filling them. A good chance 
to make these suggestions is when yout 
customer opens a package of goods that 
give satisfaction. ¥ 

Long waits are usually unavoidable 
in waiting on customers in a drug 
store.. During these waits the eye looks 
for diversion, something to read, some 
thing to look at—here’s your chance 
for good store cards.—The Spatula, 


THE ONE POPULAR POET. 
Poet—-Here is a poem— | 
Editor—Avaunt! We don’t— 
Poet—That Kipling— . 
Editor—Ah, let me see it! 
Poet—Could not have written. 
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NOTES. 


Tue Minneapolis nolis. Tribune mails to 
advertisers an elegant 12-page booklet 
containing pertinent paragraphs of busi- 
ness importance. 


THE publishers of the National Har- 
ness Review, 315 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, send out a 16-page booklet to ad- 
vertisers containing letters from pa- 
trons of their magazine. 


Joun P. Ackers, special representa- 
tive, at 12 Globe Building, Boston, has 
added another to his large string of pa- 
pers. He will hereafter look after the 
Boston field for the New Haven 
(Conn.) Evening Leader. 


Tue Postmasters’ Advocate, May 
Building, Washington, i. Res sends out 
series of clever cards calculated tc in- 
terest advertisers. The wisdom of a 
recent one entitled ‘“ Fakes and Fak- 
ers” might be questioned. 


Tue Clinton Gas Light and Coke 
Company, Clinton, Iowa, sends some 
excellently written folders and _book- 
lets which they issue to promote the 
sale of gas for heating and lighting 
purposes. The mechanical arrange- 
ment of all of them is of striking ef- 
fectiveness. 


“Seven REASONS” why Western 
farm mortgages negotiated by the 
American Mortgage and _ Investment 


Company of St. Paul are the safest 
and most profitable investments, is the 
title and assertion of a rather hand- 
some and novel booklet. It should 
prove of interest to investors. 





No man in America to-day is more 
in the public eye than J. Pierpont Mor- 
an. In recognition of this fact, the 
ctober number of McClure’s Maga- 
zine opens with a sketch of Mr. Mor- 
gan, carefully pepared by Ray Stannard 
Baker, author of the character sketches 
of Roosevelt, Sampson and Wood. 


2. 2 VREELAND, who represents a 
number of strong and popular dailies, 
has been chosen special agent for the 
Gloucester (Mass.) Times. Mr. Vree- 
land is a good man, courteous and de- 
servedly popular, and in the Times he 
has a good paper to work for, and one 
which advertisers can profitably use. 


Wittram A. Brapy’s production of 
““*Way Down East,” in Chicago, is ad- 
vertised by a 64-page booklet 342x574 
inches in size. The booklet is of solid 
material, contains a directory of use- 
ful information on many subjects, and 
the matter seems so cleverly selected 
that the booklet secures itself perma- 
nent preservation. 


“Our Dorncs” is a richly appointed 
booklet published by Lord & Thomas, 
advertising agents of Chicago. Its 28 
pages of heavy coated paper, 6%2x9%4 
inches in size. contain reproductions 
and designs of advertisements prepared 
by that agency. Mechanically the book- 
let is of superior quality. The heavy 
cover is gold embossed. 


Catessy & Sons, complete house fur- 
nishers, 64, 65, 66, 67 Goodge street, 
London W., Eng., submit a copy of the 
Morning Leader with their ad. The 


latter is easily distinguished from oth- 
ers by better display, fuller description, 
and a good margin of white space. The 
display lines are too small; this is prob- 
ably not the firm’s fault. 


Tue Manufacturers’ and Producers’ 
Supply Company, 723-725 Liberty street, 
Pittsburg, who own and control the 
patents of the Davis Water Filter, have 
published an interesting booklet on the 
subject of a filter as a necessity and 
luxury. It has 16 pages, 442x6% inch- 
es in size, and contains attractive full- 
page half-tones with an illustration of 
an Arabian pilgrim in the desert. 


A THIRTY-FIVE cent magazine, selling 
at ten cents! That is fair to the buyer, 
fair to the advertiser, fair to everybody 
but the publisher. And when the pub- 
lisher wants to stand treat, it is every- 
body’s chance. An opportunity of this 
sort comes this November, when Les- 
lie’s Monthly will issue at ten cents a 
copy. a magazine of 168 pages, illus- 
trated on every page, with color work, 
and a list of contributors which would 
be a credit to the Anglo-Saxon Review. 


“Tue Race for the Poles” is the 
comprehensive title of Nansen’s forth- 
coming article in the double number, 
which marks the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the birthday of Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly. With six almost 
simultaneous expeditions starting for 
the Poles, the whole civilized world 
seems to be entered for the race. Peary 
and Baldwin are both wearing Ameri- 
can colors, so the betting is that the 
United States will not be far behind in 
the ruck. 


MaliL order advertisers can find no 
more profitable medium for the money 
—the circulation of 130,000 absolutely 
guaranteed paid in advance for one 
year and supported by the official post- 
office receipts of postage paid—the rate 
25 cents an agate line flat each inser- 
tion, or less than one-fifth of a cent a 
line per thousand of circulation. This 
rate only applies on contracts made be- 
fore October 15, 1901; after that date 
the rate will be 30 cents.—The Weekly 
Kansas City Journal. 


THE catalogue of Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Compan 209 Bowery, 
New York, entitled Tool Outfits for 
Home Use,” is a handsome and_practi- 
cal specimen of. advertising. It con- 
tains 32 pages, 6x9 inches in size, and 
fully describes the various outfits of 
tools, giving prices. On the left-hand 
pages are the cuts of the cabinets print- 
ed by the color process; the opposite 
page contains the description. The me- 
chanical part of the catalogue also de- 
serves mention for excellent execution. 


Tue Philadelphia Record relates that 
a Chicago savings bank has increased 
its business enormously by shrewd ad- 
vertising in the newspapers. The man- 
ager scoffs at the suggestion that ad- 
vertising is beneath the dignity of a 
financial institution. ‘“‘We have induced 
thousands of careless people to become 
savers by daily calling their attention 
to the advantages of having money laid 
by,” he says. ‘‘ No concern should be 
too dignified to tell the people through 
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should be 


the poeperee what the 
ress. 


told.”—Plainfield (N. J.) 


THe publishers of the Woman's 
Home Companion, a_ high-class illus- 
trated monthly journal, Springfield, O., 
make an appeal to advertisers with a 
booklet that is remarkable for striku 
originality and perfect mechanical exe- 
cution. It has 16 pages 5x7 inches in 
size, which are of heavy light-colored 
stock. The left-hand pages are left 
blank, the right-hand ones have small 
marginal paragraphs, while the larger 
part of the page is given to original de- 
signs in several colors. The cover is of 
a heavy brown paper with overlap. 


THE publishers of La Patrie, Mon- 
treal, Can., call attention to a copy of 
this paper and its illustrated supple- 
ment, which they have published on the 
occasion of the visit of their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York. They believe that 
the French press has never attempted 
anything to compare with it. It is a 
testimony to its remarkable progress, at 
the beginning of this twentieth century. 
The demands for this number have 
been great, and the publishers assert 
they have been obliged to refuse orders 
for 25,000 copies. 


In its October issue, Success, Uni- 
versity Building, New York, has pub- 
lished an industrial number that is in- 
teresting to all. The great progress of 
the nation, the stories of invention, and 
the problems of winning and developing 
the world’s trade, are told by such no- 
table men as Park Benjamin, Hudson 
Maxim, Charles R. Flint and Sir Thom- 
as Lipton. Gen. Benjamin F. Tracy, 
the eminent attorney, contributes a 
timely editorial on oo as Part of a 
Business Education.” Some interesting 
and inspiring information for middle- 
aged women will be found in an article 
by Margaret E. Sangster, and a subject 
that should appeal strongly to_ both 
sexes is Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son’s “ Success in Marriage.” The list 
of contributors contains some of the 
most noted names in the United States. 
Success is keeping up its reputation as 
a magazine of self-help and inspiration. 


Evecrricity is fast coming to the aid 
of the overworked typewriter. Type- 
writing has become such an important 
matter in all large commercial houses, 
in almost every country in the world, 
except Turkey—where the macaines 
were excluded by the Sultan, because 
they were manufactured in the United 
States—that the application of motive 
power, for the purpose of increasing 
efficiency, will be welcomed. In_ the 
new electrical device, the phvsical force 
is supplied by an electric current, act- 
ing through a magnet. The operator 
works with more rapidity, for the keys 
fall to one-third the depth with one- 
tenth the pressure required on the mod- 
ern machine. It is claimed that the 
electricity will secure uniformity of the 
writing, and that the light action will 
make it possible for the manipulator to 
use all his fingers. An increased cur- 
rent will print a dozen manifold cop- 
ies with equal ease.—October Success. 


Exact information in regard to cir- 
culation is what every advertiser needs. 
To attempt to gather this information 


himself would involve considerable MP 
bor and expense andthe result would 
often be disappointing, as not all news- 
papers are as eager to give facts in re- 
gard to their circulation as they might 
be. There are a number of directories 
published now that would be service- 
able, in fact almost every advertising 
agency publishes a directory of some 
kind. ut the American Newspaper 
Directory (published by Geo. P. Rowell 
& Co., New York) is considered the 
standard by many. It is sometimes de- 
nounced as a blackmailing scheme, but 
only by publishers, and only by those 
publishers who consider it an imperti- 
nence to be asked how many papers 
they print. The advertisers should love 
the American Newspaper Directory for 
the enemies it has made—and they 
should buy it, because it will save its 
cost many times.—Imp, Lincoln, Neb. 


THE coming season of the Century 
Magazine will be “A Year ot American 
Humor.” Contributions have already 
been engaged from the best known 
American writers of humorous stories 
and _ sketches, including Mark Twain, 
*, P. Dunne (“Mr. Dooley’), Frank 
R. Stockton, Oliver Herford, George 
Ade, Edward W. Townsend (“Chimmie 
Fadden”’), Ruth McEnery Stuart, Gelett 
Burgess, Tudor Jenks, Charles Battell 
Loomis, Joel Chandler Harris and oth- 
ers. Attention will be paid during the 
year to American humor of the past. 
In the November Century Professor W. 
P. Trent, of Columbia University, will 
write “A Retrospect of American Hu- 
mor,” for the illustration of which the 
Century has procured portraits of near- 
ly two score of the best known of the 
older humorists, including ‘Petroleum 
V. Nasby,” John G. Saxe, “O. K. Phi- 
lander Doesticks,” “Sam Slick” and 
“Artemas Ward.” There will be dur- 
ing the year a number of contributions 
from new humorous writers, and arti- 
cles reminiscent of those of the past. 


ADVERTISERS will need to exercise 
even greater care in the selection of 
mail order publications than any other 
class of papers, for the reason that they 
may be good one year and poor the 
next or vice versa. They may even 
change in a single month from profit- 
able to unprofitable. A large part of 
the efficiency of the mail order paper 
depends upon the sample copies sent 
out each month. The subscription list 
will not fluctuate so quickly, and what- 
ever percentage of the pulling power of 
any paper is represented by the sub- 
scription list will remain very much 
unchanged, but the well informed know 
that a large percentage of the pulling 
power of many of the best mail order 
papers is secured from the sample cop- 
les sent out. If they are not sent, or if 
sent to “any old names,” “gummed la- 
bels” or ancient and bewhiskered “lists,” 
then that medium falls at once below 
the paying point. A_ “fly-by-night” 
publisher who has nothing invested 
might allow his paper to run down, but 
such a course would be suicidal for the 
publisher who has much invested. The 
up-to-date advertiser wishing to reach 
the country and village people will give 
much better attention to the claims of 
the mail order papers from this time 
on.—Ad Sense. 
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ON A POSTAL CARD. 


When full of care and bothered with 
mice, 

Rats, roaches or bugs, which is not at 
all nice, 

Just drop me a postal to make you a 


id, 

From all of these pests to be entirely 
rid; 

It won’t cost you much, I’ll come right 
away, 

All you’ll have to do is the money to 


_ pay, 
Trained ferrets are here always on 
and, 
For killing of rats the best in the land; 
References I have, full ~ a score, 
If you give me your work I’ll surely 
have more. 
James A. Hoae. 
1284 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Tel., 2018 79th Street. 


——__ +o 
THE WHOLE FIELD. 


It makes us tired to hear so many 
newspaper representatives and Me 
ers claiming that their paper or pub- 
lication ‘“‘covers the whole field.” One 
newspaper will cover any one city in 
the United States, in our humble opin- 
ion, just about as thoroughly as a sheet 
will cover a bed. there are other 
geod papers published in that city it is 
fair to assume that they have readers, 
and that their readers are just as prob- 
able buyers | as are the readers of the 
sheet that “covers the whole field.”— 
Our Wedge, New York City. 


Classified Advertisements. 
4dvertisements under this hec head two Hnesor more, 
without Must be 





y, 25 a line. 
han in "one week t week in advance 
WANTS. 
] AareD ple copies and adv. rates. 
Ww.R. DARLINGTON, Kansas City, Mo. 


Ga 2c. for ~ y three | big money-making 
advg. schemes. B. H. B. TRO: NDLE,Danville, Va. 


J ANTED—Folding machi machine, 2d-hand, about 
19x25, d feed, $ folds. A. T. COOK, 
wo ies Y 


a: on as medical coevempen tees and 
adwri rr, a Des mt medicine house. 
GEO. W. SMITH, M. D. m, Mo. 


M° E than 200,000 pe of the mecntng edi- 
tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every oo Beats eats any t two otlier papers. 


Oe; ing to sell, de desiring to avoid pub- 

hee 4. ‘ob eain: best purchasers, should 

consult C. LMER, Newspaper Proker, 253 
Broadway, New York. 

DVERTISING and subscription solicitors 

wan! each town for southern indus- 

trial month] Livers! terms. SOUTHERN 

PROGRESS, Charlotte. N.C. 


——_ for 5 line advertisements 4 weeks $10 
100 Illinois newspapers ; 100,000 o- = 
tion L 3. R other Western weekly a 
logue on application H TcAGO 
NEWSPAPER U! UNION, 10 a St., New York. 


AM a circulation and advert builder. One 
id circulation 


pow meee gained 75,00 
in six months under my managem I know 


ent. 
what I can do and am willing to be id for 
ing results only. “C.R. B.,” poy > Ink. 


APABLE manager, ger. experienced adwri 
seeks new and larger fi id, A writ of 


forceful, business-bringing a: ads. organizer 
a aes handier™ of men. Ex- 
of vate trade 
roals (house organs), and. iknow their value. 
Address “ E. C. X ,” care Printers’ Ink. 
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OMPETENT newspaper man, = knows how 

pK. work and tt not rE work, wants 
on in as editor or reporte 

Address BOX I, Memphis, Ohio. eae 


ANTED—Every oo writer to se- 
cure a copy of our book of ready-made 
advertisements. A 
tions and catchy 
hup examples of 
on — stpaid of a hd. 
ers. n on receipt o 
sons TU BORGET. ROWELL & CO., 10 Space 8t., 
ew Yor! 





veritable mine of sugges- 
tains over hve 
valuable 


LABELING MACHINES. 


YERS BROTHEKS, thames Bl 
wi ich & Thames Sts., New York 
+> > 





"\uaaaal 


) 


COIN CARDS. 


1,000. Less for more; rinting. 
Tae COIN WRAPPER CO. Detroit. Mick, 


8 





N UMBERING ‘MACHINES. 


Oe bering machine is the best. WETTER 
NUMB'G MACHINE Cu.,515 Kent Ave., Bklyn. 





PAPER. 


END for samples of our Seai Line 

8i<c. perlb. No fodger at come price rice can ap- 

roach it. BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 45 Beekman 
, New York City. 


a 2 od 
IMPOSING STONES. 


Bs quality Georgia marb marble aenering | stones, 

inches thick , 50 cents Cash 
with order. THE GEORGIA WRBLE FINISH. 
ING WORKS, Canton, 





ELECTROTYPES AND STEREOTYPES. 


LECTROTYPE or oe. When you 
Reliable,” Luis ectn tye Foukiny, Bo. 
Louis lectro ‘0. 
aii, North Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 


nS 
ADVERTISING DESIGNS. 
te IDEAS. The best equipped art 


SE nt. 
G SSORAVinG SO 


eo rink Ave., New York. 


LETTER BI BROKERS. 


ETTERS, all kinds, received from newspaper 

advertising. wanted and to let. What have 

‘ou or what kind do ou yume te Mivect us! THE 
EN OF LETTERS N, 595 Broadway, N. Y-. 


—— +o 
HALF-TONES. 
Paes co) pper half-tones, 1 -coi., $1 
er in PPrHE YOUNGSTOWN ARC nN 
GRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohic. 
— +o 
NEWSPAPER BARGAINS, 
E best can be Sonn te by is me. au 


} te kinds, all locations 
PALMER, Newspaper Brok or Broker, 258 Broadway.5.¥. 


ts an ‘an old established ne newspaper 
$2,00 it in New Jersey. If 
you_ mean beste ic? 
need apply. A.C. DALTON, .ALTON, Newfield, N 
‘Seon 7. bey and job piconet = 
If rs Fama it agood 
f you wanta property, 
—— k. Such openings are few and far 
sar on 
xly Over 8,000 people in to 
$1,600 buys a weekly Virginia, Satisfactory 
$900, 
office in Ohio. 
ys a healthy class pubiication. Owner 
writes me profit for last 7. 
ce sd $3,000 a 
year and inc: $1,300 cash 
Those + ——- susiness are invited to visit 


or write. '; 2 a 
amount down. 
most ro 
me-half cash, buys a = Hampshire 
e-half cash, buys a weekly and job 
ear 
$1,300 buys an Illinois job 
1. 
a 
Cc. -. DaviD, a. Mass., Confidential 
Broker and Expert in Newspaper Properties. 
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PRESSWORE. 

IGH-CLASS presswork is our specialty. We 
H have the reputation of doing the best half- 
tone a in Consult us KA 
placing order. — BROS., 45-51 Rose St. 

ELECTROTYPES. 
W “gis, mecial attention ntion m co muahing of ape good 
ra 


s for new 
of-town pee aged 
ELECT 


STROTYPE CO., 5 Wenioe:  HALSHECE 


Jandewater St., N. Y. 


SUPPLIES. 
G AUGE PINS, 3 for 10c. PRINTERS SUPPLY 
Co., G Island, Neb. 


HIS is printed with ink actured 
a the vi WILSON PRINTING we gd 
Lta., Baa 8t., New York. Special prices to 
cash buyers. 


——__+o+——__, 
PHOTO ENGRAVING. 


HE 5 4 ENGRAVING CO., 61 Ann 
St., New York. 
HE finest engraving raving plant in the world. 
Our half-to' etes ate known everywhere 
as the best. GILL i ENGRAVING co. 
40 Fifth . New York. 


a ere 
PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 

ms -— MACHINERY, new and rebuilt. 
jaterial, nd 


new and seco 
ae at foundry prices and dis- 


ts. 
7 shove peice 
linder to a bodkin furnished. 
FENDLER & CO., N. Y. City. 


————“<~~3+—_—_ 
ADDRESSING MACHINES. 

HERE many so-called addressing ma- 
chines on the market, but remember that 
Wallace & Co.’s is the only one now in successful 
—z <1 Wgongness the 
country, such as Cosmopolitan 
a Butterick Pol oo. rd Ta ‘ort, of 
Augusta, Me., and others. Send for circu- 
lars. WALLACE & & CO. 10 Warren St., N. Y. 


——__~o- —— 
DISTRIBUT. UTING. 


HHEHEBERGHS SEBEBEESREBEBY 
ars ADDRESSIN' 


P] 

2° 

QP. 

i 
D> b> pe > be > 


4 dare, Pam, Books, Circulars, Cata- 
4 logues, etc., with or without receipts. 
écvoccoccecce ¢ ¢ cecececeececececece 
—__ +> 
ILLUSTRATORS AND Ii AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
H SENIOR & CO., .. Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
e 8t., New York. Service goodand prompt. 


PECIAL EDITION. 
e have furnished the half-tones for one of 
Cy — issued. om rT] 


mail yous ENGRAVING CO. 0 Co. OF . Rew yORK, 
61 Ann Street. 





——__ >_< 
NEWSPAPER BROKER. 

ELLERS, buyers are fesline through A. H. 

SMITH. i methods. 

Plants for sale, $500 to ‘$35,000, Kdenele to Pacific. 

2 YEARS as owner and pu publisher aps in 


of U. 8., from weeklies to 
N. Y. pF a 8 L qualifies me to advise 
ers and Cc. M. 


sellers. Consult me 7 
Newspaper Broker, 253 Broadway, New Y 
—_+o+ 
4D VERTISING NC G@ NOVELTIES. 


RONZE_letter_openers. ope for circular. 
H. D. PHELPS, Ansonia, Ansonia, Ct. 


8500 Rrenas poses Bt reiaee Pita Ga 


R the 
nol Beatin ome Rovelties ciety A co benefit 


Ebledioaustccnstua.” 


SPECIAL ee ATIVES. 
A COSTE AND MA 
4 38 Park A pot Newrork, lephone 3293 Cort- 
landt, special represen! resentatives for leading daily 
newspapers. 
+e 
LINOTYPE AND STEREOTYPE METAL. 
MANUFACTURE the best lin stereoty 
I — electroty pe metals in the ro eeeka. Get coy 


ae before onderi tt i t-of-town enews 80° 
ited. I. SHONBERG, 174 Hudson St., N 





te 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


vy tA 100 Nervous Debi paar 7, FF Pid 


IRES by sonal ancture mncture proof, $6 Anti- 
a to rds ADSTEL 
CYCLE WO , Camcen, 





ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


BD "ice of Stating mectopouilns somone 
n\ o n ne’ 

aa § borgein fa f order men. Lists free. 
UNGERFOKD & DAKRELL, Washington, D. C. 


ET us our adv » the papers of 
Luepeee carting aes ae 
‘0 ow. 
sent on request. a OPrimus Oo Cco., fy B’way N Y: 


ADDRESSES. 
1 1 5,00 NAMES, resid B, sestGente af cxnnll ‘Wri 


for free booklet. NATIONAL ADDRESS CO.. 
Beck’s Block, Wheeling, W. V 


AP payers of FA Sees pona fide resident ond ton 
perene ¢ tae Cty on count » 
REFERENCES © Salt lake City, Uish, 
NA of J 
4,835 * MES and addresses 








ers in the State of Washing 
ton, pas compa ; $1.50 the M, lot for 9 _ 
paid. Alsohave fresh addresses of =r 
mail order buyers aliover U.S. 8. M WLES. 
J. P., Woodford, Vermont. 
R. A. James, Pres. 


H. B. TRUNDLE. Sec. & Treas. 
Register Publishing Co., 
Danvitle, Va. 

The Morning Register. 
pot wening Bees Farrago. 
September 17, 1901. 


Pub. PRINTERS’ INK, 
New York. 
Dear Sir. 

I hand you $1.00; please give 
two insertions following classified 
advertisement in next issues of 
your journal. 





COPY. 


SP cdvertising schemes. fi. Bs. TRUNDLEL 


Danville, Va. 





You will oblige a man who is 
getung results on a good clean 
proposition. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. B. TRUNDLE. 
Danville has 21,600 peogie. Danvilie 
sells over fifty-five million pounds 


loose leaf tobacco annually. 
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ADVERTISING MEDIa. 
Ts GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
in America. . 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


MB best adi ig medium in Dodge Coun: ity, Minn. 
great wate Itural an dairy regio on 
saeteee REPUBLICAN 


in the fae ie the 
Est. 1867. Through as — source can the wall: 
ry 





THE ap so game Oldest golf publicati 


HE GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
in America, 


be 7a, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
in Ame 


i sy courEn, ae Oldest golf publication 


] Bentnmnnsry DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, sam- 
ple copy 10 cents, New York City. 
"7° ss h mail-order buyers at 10c. line, use 
AGENTS GUIDE, IE, Wilmington, Del. 


1,800 m6 fiat. CHRONICLE, Pr Princeton, K = &. > 


A DYEETISING agents wents serving their clients 
honestly, call up TOILET ILETTES ; estab. 1881. 
40% WORDS, 5 times, 25 cent 25 cents. DAILY ENTER- 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation 7,200. 
ee ation nod mn or 
ton, N.Y.,trial 3mos, 10c. None free. Rates 
EACH the best Southern farmers Paplantng 
your ads » a AND TRADE, Nashvilie 
Tenn. Only 10c. 
A™ person epeakinGs in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one one year. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, ! ow rm 
Circulation 5,000. sam ‘wait 16d 
postpaid 1 year, 25c. “Ad rate, rate, } Nomen c Close 2th. 
\ pus —= one of the lead leading weeklies of 
Cherokee Nation. Ads in its columns a’ 
tract TS WEEKS & CHAPMAN. publish. 
ers, Vian, I. 
MASS, FACTURERS buy In buy large amounts of ma- 
PT, supp! ipplies, dvertioe yo a. for fac- 


THE MA HANURACTURE KERS" JOURNAL. klyn, 

New York. Write 

Ts re beg aa FREE PRESS, published at 
Liberty County, Flori 

day. The “yo <7 and only paper published in 


the coun In the conter of a@ very fertile agri- 
cultural oa turpentine dist1 district. 


kK VEST, Florida. Read end advertise in 
Key West ADVERTISER, the only news- 
pares evs ever 5 published in the most southern point 


Established 11 years; 8 fol. 
Guy 00 tailes toons Havene, OF Cuba. J.T. Ball Mer. 


EOPLE who want to reach Western readers 

with their business should consult the Bill- 

es .) TIMES. It has the best oot cir- 

ion of any Wesnty newspaper printed west 

of the Mississip; Rates reasonable. M. C. 
MORRIS, Proprie * 


= SUSSEX STANDARD, petiiched at Wa- 
na ‘coun 


a Va., is more y paper. Pea- 
nut — rs, buyers and cleaners it use 
Pp A toe 

a. nu Cc ear, r 
cent discount for all electro: or ” 
per Wrightsville TELEGRAPH is the only all- 

home print newspaper published in the 


eastern section of York Co. It Covers the richest 

— of Pennsylvania and pat into the homes 

of well-to-do farmers every w carries 

eighteen to went c columns of advertisin . For 
rates address TELEGRAPH PUB. CO., 
Wrightsville, Pa. 


A FFIDAVIT—I, E. P. Boyle, publisher of the 
HovusTon WEEKLY TIMES, being d sworn, 
say that the average number of copies each 
i printed and circulated since sonmery, 1, 1900, 
the paper. has been 1,408. E. P. BOYLE, Pub- 
—_ ribed and sworn ior mes, tale 
lanuary, 5 cy, Nol 

Public in wae for Harris larris County, Tex. 

‘TSE FREIE PRESSE, eiaperen diya 
only German newspape’ 21 caren 
oxisienee published in Delaware, and the onl ay 
a, between Philadelphia, Reading and - 

mt 3 if you want to reacha good German trad 

your advertisement in the columns ot 
ie Results prove the value a the me- 
rite for sample copies and advertising 





oO ; pane be reached so 
ly through REPUBLICAN. All 
home print. ” The best equipped country printing 
establishment in the State. The REPUBLICAN a 





ries more ads, at a higher rate, than 2 
in 3 aed — eg addre reaches the peo) # or vanes 
and dress B. A. SHAVER, publisher, 


ee 
FOLLO W-UP SYSTEMS. 


NTED matter telling all about them free. 
SHAW-WALKER, Muskegon, Mich. 


Pp® 
PRINTERS. 


Wwe an attractive, bookies, 8 pages, 
3 5 eS in size, wie stitched, fine paper, 
color of ink, 1,000 booklets for $0; 6,000 for 

a. °F eo e- 9rw and pring Cop; z COPY, if so de- 

ares. 


make smal) 
PRINTERS? INK PRESS, 10 «.... +m N.Y. 





PREMIUMS. 


ELIABLE goods are trade builders. Thou- 

sands of su; ve premiums suitable for 

ublishers and others from the foremost —— 
Fact — vase ‘s xt — ro 


ERS CO. is-50-62 Ma Maiden ce. cataloeue 


——_~+——__—_ 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


EXAS oil stocks of the ‘ht kind will make 
you more money quicker than any — 

investment nowadays. The Texas gushers 
now flowing more oil than all the rest of the 
world combined. For a short time = -_ buy 
development stuck at 25c. per share in a compa- 
ny right in the midst of the oil fields. Write to 
us at once, BELGIAN OIL CO., 156 La Salle St., 
Chicago. 


kindred 
free. Sr MYERS 


BOOKS. 


Tepe ADVERTISEMENTS. Mess 
Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce S8t., Ware 
York, eid the Caveat a handsome e 92-page book 
entitled “ -Made Advertisements.”” The 
book contains, besides other valuable informa- 
= _——— and strlen of on for al- 
very b 


others 
wae wine their own advertisements “this. little 
= will be found a. The price is only 
one dollar,—Caxton Cavea 





EXCHANGE. 
W J ANTED—To exchange, a small amount of 
advertising space with high-class maga- 


zines and monthly 
rangement. THE 


Pi zchance what you don’t want for some- 
= oe you do. If you have mail order names, 

stock cuts or somet similar, and want to ex- 
change pL others, put an Savortioomens | = 
be’ 


q re 

sons among the bye of ‘of thio pap paper with. w Cio 

you can é! y and advantageous ex- 
. The wetoa for such eo ae is 


unt on pro rata ar- 
TRUM r, Pa. 





PS; cents jad —¥ eachinsertion. Send along your 
advertisem: rae . 
FOR SALE. 
RESS and type for sale. § Ly ye Columbinn 
hand press, 6x9 inches ; also 300 unds 
6-point Roman and omer x extra ra condi omen 3 
a great . Seedsman, le 
Park, N. ¥- wr 


= wil, mar oath F rae pn am as 
per. sell ow or on an 
some cash. Used for wrapping on, POISO ns ¢ to 
eevee mistakes. WP G. ETTING, JR. 

tee, 720 3d Avenue, cor,45th St., New York 


VERY issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buya 
paper, or to sell a paper, or or ink, the thi 
to do is toannounce your ¢ hy in a classifi 
advertisement in The cost is but 
25 cents a —_™ eS a rule one insertion will do 
the business PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Sprace 
8t., New Yor 
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MAILING MACHINES. 





ERS MAILER, Thames Bl p Gee 
T22 & Thames Ste” New Yor York City 
BUSINESS CHANCES. 
city in 


Wz want a Senuine hustle dle age = oraz 
t to handl 


he U. ive a 
whole State. A, fy man. he rig r 
year. Reference, R. G. Dun ¥ Oo. Waki MPG. 
UoO., Ann Arbor, Mich." 


——— +e 
NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE. 


| go hundreds of attractive bargains in dai- 
, lies and weeklies I have room to name a few 
on. 
NY. amen mgm over $5,000. Cit; 4 5 ay 
N. ¥. weekly mak: 
a imm Sous te Fd —- a 
coun paper 
N. Y. weekly, affords good living, 1,000 down. 
ly. J. weekly, large city, making $4) 000. At- 


tractive s — 
N. J. , town 10,000, near N. Y.—$1,000 
down cocures interest. 
Conn. » WOE, half interest to practical man. 
Tonea. a daily, city 12,000, fine country, rural de- 


livery, ry, large P 
"p wa aily, profitable, only “ down. 
Pen nna a te growing city. 
wee! 


Penna. large tow n, making $1,500. 
Price $1 

Oni iring $500 Ry dailies and 
weeklies tos 

Ala! aw eekly making $4,000. Price, $6,500. 


High 
igh, rolling country making $1,300. Only $800 
own. 
lorado—Daily, very profitable, $10,000. 
a eeklies taaking $800 to 2 "$2,500 for 


ents 00 & to $3,000 down. 
a _ $2,400a Fe nt for $3,000. Anoth- 
er poking ¢ dos $1,100 
ty seat -- 4 making $2,100, 
on wae 
q 


ehiean. ‘oe dailies and weeklies show- 
re figures 
Ulinols, ing $500 to $10,000 cash downs . 
cannot name them all. Write me and state 
our wants. C. M. PA LMER, Newspaper Broker, 
Broadway, New York. 
— +o 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
WOODHOUSE, JR. > N. J. 
W writes sample retail ad retail adsfor $1. ’ 4 
COT Fits it’s adve 
and adviser. 





, see HOT, ~~ alll Writer 
"99 Nassau 8t., New York. 
ENRY FERRIS, his s (1 mark, 
1049 bm - Building, Philadelpaia. 
Adwriter and designer. Write for samples. 
saameie the ak teas king forward to in- 
creased activity in “their business should 
write EDWIN 8. KARNS, 571 E. 43d St., Chicag 


10,000 &-PP. hooks vee, “strate, 


Ryyated Paper. M. P’ 
GOULD Medica Adee Bennett 
Bldg., Me. a “Splendid padage book. 


C% for short circular, » fA, coe with order. 
ED SCARBORO, 557a alsey 8t., Brooklyn. 


a mail order Gepertmnent. 
RG GO. CO CRAW, 115 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


66 JAck THE THE JIN ine nig ” best of cara 


of "pith ab 
His New nod prt fo cra is 10 Loruce. 


Ces ind for peg booklet, booklet, $3. 75; one pee ads, 
E — m any business su’ ject, $25; 
yearly servi 


per me month w owing amount 
of work. FR ILSOR, ging Ohio. 


et ep a new business Whether it will 
a or a catboat — depend 
“ave sing. Let us start you 
SNYDER & JOHN iN, ‘Advertising Writers and 
agai Woman’s Temple, ee 


Just how and why your wares excel. 
Write me now. 
E. PONDER ELZEY, Princess Anne, Md. 


BOnESEe believe I can do a retail merchant 
any other advertising man 
nthis s Commer. My $2 per month service in- 
cludes the best business pulling methods in the 
orld. me a month. Your money back if 
Fu rant t. Louis O. EDVY, Marshall Field 
oy C 


D -ooxerapenons will find our book of 


st- 

Jaeiete reparation of advertisements. The 

book contalns over over five hundred specimens of 
, any one of which may 


good ad 

an idea for your ad when you get stalled. 
pres on. on ret of price, &: Address GEO. 

, 10 Spruce New York. 
66 4 he world gives its admiration, not to the 
man who does what nobody else attem 

the man who ye best what multi- 
convineing advertis- 


it. 

Phone 1748 Madison way & 26th St. 
A= perens and desiener should use this 

column 

price is © 2% cents a line, the ch 

of any medium published, “consi ering circula- 
tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 
writers ge —- fame x fortune 

through persisten! this column. They 

small and kept at it. You may do like- 
wise. Address orders, FRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
8t., New York. 


¢¢ QEEING is believing ”—'tis often believing 
that someth similar to what I have 
made for others might profit the man to whom I 
send samples of my wor Most of my best cli- 
ents saw some of my “ doings ” before gi ving me 
their first order. Is it a wonder AT I gladly 
ao collections of snmp les to co; ndents in- 
sapend he pone card limit! I make 
Catalogues, klets, — Lists, Folders, Mail- 
ing Cards a nd Slips, per and Trade Pa- 
r Advts. See aa in —_— Low 
ure. re ndeod, i. MA St 
Philada. I usually make unusual 














Geo. 


a all 
At This |_ 
Office, [- 


10 Spruce St., 
New York. 


zines; 











P. Rowell 
Bureau keeps on file the Leading Daily 
and Weekly Papers and 
is authorized to 


Receive and Forward 


advertisements at the same rate demanded 
by the publishers, and is at all times ready to 
exhibit copies and quote prices. 


& Co. Advertising 


Monthly Maga- 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 
on * ssued every Wednesday. Ten cents > 
opy. Subscri x? rice, five dollars a 
5 omg rs a hundred. No 


num 
Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
rible to leone @ new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for os or a larger naan at the same rate, 
Publishers desi subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ Ink for the benefit oie adv; ve Bones poe on 
application, obtain special co: ential terms. 
t@7 it any person Ly 4 =e not paid for it is re- 
cebeortbed in his same. © baat or is sopped 
fu An very r P) 
at the as of the time 
ERTISING Bart 
Classified ohvenimpenne 25 ‘conte a line: six 
words to the line; measure; display 50 cents 
a line: 15 lines to the inch. $100 ' & page. to 
oe twent; a a per cent additional, if _— 
; discount, five per cent for cash with o} 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NEW YORK, OCT. 2, tgot. 


THE Little Schoolmaster re- 
ceives now and then letters which 
refer to mail sent under separate 
cover, such as clippings and news- 
papers. They generally get lost 
under a mountain of other_printed 
matter. If it is desired that they 
shall reach the editor, they should 
be mailed under sealed envelope 
properly addressed. 














THE advertiser who goes into 
new territory frequently finds 
himself .in a state of prosperity. 


STRAIGHTFORWARD, sensible, con- 
tinuous advertising is bound to 
make favorable public opinion for 
the advertiser. 


Don’t place too much reliance 
on the illustration. The illustra- 
tion attracts the eye, but the writ- 
ten description sells the goods. 

AFTER all, it will be American 
advertising that does fully open 
and find new markets for Ameri- 
can products. It will carry along 
American customs and ideas as 
well as American trade. 

THE article, “ American Brains 
and Foreign Markets,” by Charles 
R. Flint, which is reprinted in this 
issue, is of more than ordinary in- 
terest. Mr. Flint, one of the most 
conspicuous wholesale merchants 
of modern times, is the pioneer in 
the field of industrial organiza- 
tion. As an organizer and pro- 
moter of vast enterprises he has 
scarcely an equal, and he doesn’t 
know the word “ to fail.” 











IN most cases when a novice 
makes up his mind that his busi- 
ness needs advertising very badly, 
he takes the best meatis at hand 
of advertising it that way. 


GRAMMAR is an incident when 
Ofte is sure of the truth of what 
he means to say. Once get thor- 
oughly interested in the righteous- 
ness of your advertising cause and 
the grammar will make noble ef- 
forts to take care of itself. Writ- 
ing comes largely by nature when 
it is true writing. 


Country Life in America, a new 
magazine published by Double- 
day, Page & Company, 34 Union 
Square, New York, will make its 
appearance November 1, _ Igo!. 
Judging from the prospectus num- 
ber just received, it will be a 
handsome affair. Interest in 
country life is growing, and the 
Little Schoolmaster is inclined to 
believe that the new publication 
will prove a profitable departure. 


ADVERTISING carries the fort of 
public favor by siege better than 
by assault. Startling dashes have 
been made over the ramparts, it is 
true, and will be made again, but 
they are almost invariably the cul- 
minative result of siege tactics. 
After careful planning the adver- 
tiser has made his decisive as- 
sault. For the novice the siege 
plan is best, beyond doubt—saf- 
est, certainly. His unpretentious 
bit of space, used every day, cease- 
lessly, must be made to contribute 
to the year’s growth of his busi- 
ness. Thus only can substantial 
gains be made. 





A Boston (Mass.) politician 
evidently believes in advertising, 
even if the commodity advertised 
is his own person. The ad is dou- 


ble-column, eleven inches deep, 
the headline reads: “To the Re- 
publicans of Ward 24!” Then 


follows a cabinet-size half-tone of 
the candidate, accompanied by the 
following reading matter: “I am 
a candidate for a second term, to 
be voted for at the caucus of Sep- 
tember 25. If my record as Rep- 
resentative to the General Court 
merits your approval, may I ex- 
pect to receive your support at the 
caucus ?—E. B. Callender.” 
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ADVERTISING creates new indus- 
tries, and thus naturally and ef- 
fectively adds to the country’s 
wealth. 





THE conversational ad is the 
best, admittedly, but much de- 
pends upon the conversationalist 
who writes it. In straining for 
an easy tone he often makes the 
mistake of dragging in slang 
phrases, thereby becoming flip- 
pant. Flippancy is never ease, of 
course, Slang goes well in actual 
conversation, where words are 
cheap. It will even lend spice to 
the wisdom of a college professor. 
But in cold print it loses its point 
and piquancy. Of itself it means 
nothing. It is a substitute for wit. 
But ads are written in sober sense. 
A phrase that means nothing has 
no place in them. 


MeriTor1I0us goods make their 
own arguments. Artemas Ward 
began advertising Sapolio in the 
first year of the Christian era, 
seemingly, and by all the rules 
and psychology of ideas should 
have exhausted its possibilities for 
good copy about the time that Co- 
lumbus discovered America. Yet 
the cars, the dailies, the bulletin- 
boards and the second cover pages 
of the magazines bear matter that 
would lead one to believe that Sa- 
polio was a twentieth century pro- 
duct. Age cannot wither, nor cus- 
tom stale the infinite number of 
dvertising ideas that lie in a use- 
fru, staple article of merchandise. 


Ir is not necessary to,turn a 
rhetorical or philosophical flipflop 
in writing an ad, nor is it advis- 
able. Good advertising usually 
has the merit of simplicity in high 
degree. One or two extremely 
simple ideas, brought out in the 
simplest language, distinguished 
by a simple, pithy catch-phrase 
and illustrated by pictures that 
children can understand—thus al- 
most any big success in publicity 
can be summed up. There is noth- 
ing at all complicated in the ad- 
vertising of Omega Oil or De 
Long Hooks or Ivory Soap, yet 
they are more successful than 
many a commodity whose exploit- 
ers go to the astounding and bi- 
zarre for materials for ads. 


WHEN you consider that the ad, 
representing several hours’ work 
in designing and writing, occupies 
the reader’s mind less than a min- 
ute, can’t you appreciate the need 
for saying something forceful? 
Say something! Don’t worry too 
much about the rhetorical sym- 
metry of the saying, but get down 
something that will have life in 
it—crispness, point, freshness. And 
put it in little words if you can. 


Aps are ephemeral — business 
news that must give place to oth- 
er business news to-morrow, just 
as to-day’s political steal will give 
place to to-morrow’s triple mur- 
der. Therefore, it is good policy 
for the advertiser to take advan- 
tage of current news topics when 
he can. There are instances on 
record of ads bringing replies 
years after they were printed, but 
such freaks are not to be reckoned 
with. The nearer an ad comes to 
hitting the vital thought of the 
day, the better ad it is. Current 
news can be used to lend color to 
ads, especially retail ads. Natu- 
tally enough, when the public is 
thinking along one line it is easi- 
est to interest them by approach- 
ing them on that line. The yacht 
race, which is the current national 
topic, can be made to furnish 
plenty of material for pictures and 
catch-lines. Sometimes it is best 
to use local affairs, though poli- 
tics, religion and gruesome topics 
should be avoided. Nor should 
news enter too largely into an ad. 


THE most interesting part of a 
great metropolitan newspaper is 
undoubtedly the advertisements. 
This is the way this idea was put 
In a recent advertisement of a 
great American retail merchant 
whose success has been marvelous 
and who, it is generally admitted, 
built up his business very largely 
through the excellence of his ad- 
vertising : 

Follow the ups and downs of current 
stocks and their prices as told on this 
page. Its news is universal and thus 
it differs from all other pages. News 
of finance, news of strikes, news of 
sports, news of pm news of the 
drama—all limited, all special. 

But goods. Everybody wants goods, 
chenefete goods appeal to all. 


—New York Evening Telegram. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 
tr Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a 
copy. Subscription price, five dollars a 4 


in advance, dollars a hundred, No 
uumbers. 
aor printed from plates, it is always pos- 


Bein og Pp 
rible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for - a larger number at the same rate, 
Pu rs desiring to subscribe for PRINtT- 
ERs’ Ink for the benefit of —_ yp on 
application, obtain special co: ential terms. 
tar it any person who has not paid for it is re- 
= ha py ory = ? INK ge ay anne | 
cubse in Dame, very r is stop) 
at the ee of the time e paid for. 
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Classified advertisements 5 ‘cents a line: six 
words to the line; measure; display > cents 
a line: 15 linesto the inch. $100a page. Spec: 
postion twent; “Ave | per cent additional, if grant- 
; discount, five per cent for cash with order, 
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THE Little Schoolmaster re- 
ceives now and then letters which 
refer to mail sent under separate 
cover, such as clippings and news- 
papers. They generally get lost 
under a mountain of other_printed 
matter. If it is desired that they 
shall reach the editor, they should 
be mailed under sealed envelope 
properly addressed. 














THE advertiser who goes into 
new territory frequently finds 
himself .in a state of prosperity. 


STRAIGHTFORWARD, sensible, con- 
tinuous advertising is bound to 
make favorable public opinion for 
the advertiser. 


Don’t place too much reliance 
on the illustration. The illustra- 
tion attracts the eye, but the writ- 
ten description sells the goods. 





AFTER all, it will be American 
advertising that does fully open 
and find new markets for Ameri- 
can products. It will carry along 
American customs and ideas as 
well as American trade. 


THE article, ‘“‘ American Brains 
and Foreign Markets,” by Charles 
R. Flint, which is reprinted in this 
issue, is of more than ordinary in- 
terest. Mr. Flint, one of the most 
conspicuous wholesale merchants 
of modern times, is the pioneer in 
the field of industrial organiza- 
tion. As an organizer and pro- 
moter of vast enterprises he has 
scarcely an equal, and he doesn’t 
know the word “ to fail.” 


IN most cases when a novice 
makes up his mind that his busi- 
ness needs advertising very badly, 
he takes the best means at hand 
of advertising it that way. 


GRAMMAR is an incident when 
ofie is sure of the truth of what 
he means to say. Once get thor- 
oughly interested in the righteous- 
ness of your advertising cause and 
the grammar will make noble ef- 
forts to take care of itself. Writ- 
ing comes largely by nature when 
it is true writing. 


Country Life in America, a new 
magazine published by Double- 
day, Page & Company, 34 Union 
Square, New York, will make its 
appearance November 1, 1901. 
Judging from the prospectus num- 
ber just received, it will be a 
handsome __ affair. Interest in 
country life is growing, and the 
Little Schoolmaster is inclined to 
believe that the new publication 
will prove a profitable departure. 


ADVERTISING carries the fort of 
public favor by siege better than 
by assault. Startling dashes have 
been made over the ramparts, it is 
true, and will be made again, but 
they are almost invariably the cul- 
minative result of siege tactics. 
After careful planning the adver- 
tiser has made his decisive as- 
sault. For the novice the siege 
plan is best, beyond doubt—saf- 
est, certainly. His unpretentious 
bit of space, used every day, cease- 
lessly, must be made to contribute 
to the year’s growth of his busi- 
ness. Thus only can substantial 
gains be made. 


A Boston (Mass.) politician 
evidently believes in advertising, 
even if the commodity advertised 
is his own person. The ad is dou- 
ble-column, eleven inches deep, 
the headline reads: “ To the Re- 
publicans of Ward 24!” Then 
follows a cabinet-size half-tone of 
the candidate, accompanied by the 
following reading matter: “I am 
a candidate for a second term, to 
be voted for at the caucus of Sep- 
tember 25. If my record as Rep- 
resentative to the General Court 
merits your approval, may I ex- 
pect to receive your support at the 
caucus ?—E. B. Callender.” 
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ADVERTISING creates new indus- 
tries, and thus naturally and ef- 
fectively adds to the country’s 
wealth. 





THE conversational ad is the 
best, admittedly, but much de- 
pends upon the conversationalist 
who writes it. In straining for 
an easy tone he often makes the 
mistake of dragging in slang 
phrases, thereby becoming flip- 
pant. Flippancy is never ease, of 
course. Slang goes well in actual 
conversation, where words are 
cheap. It will even lend spice to 
the wisdom of a college professor. 
But in cold print it loses its point 
and piquancy. Of itself it means 
nothing. It is a substitute for wit. 
But ads are written in sober sense. 
A phrase that means nothing has 
no place in them. 


MeEriITorI0OUsS goods make their 
own arguments. Artemas Ward 
began advertising Sapolio in the 
first year of the Christian era, 
seemingly, and by all the rules 
and psychology of ideas should 
have exhausted its possibilities for 
good copy about the time that Co- 
lumbus discovered America. Yet 
the cars, the dailies, the bulletin- 
boards and the second cover pages 
of the magazines bear matter that 
would lead one to believe that Sa- 
polio was a twentieth century pro- 
duct. Age cannot wither, nor cus- 
tom stale the infinite number of 
advertising ideas that lie in a use- 
ful, staple article of merchandise. 


IT is not necessary to,ésurn a 
rhetorical or philosophical flipflop 
in writing an ad, nor is it advis- 
able. Good advertising usually 
has the merit of simplicity in high 
degree. One or two extremely 
simple ideas, brought out in the 
simplest language, distinguished 
by a simple, pithy catch-phrase 
and illustrated by pictures that 
children can understand—thus al- 
most any big success in publicity 
can be summed up. There is noth- 
ing at all complicated in the ad- 
vertising of Omega Oil or De 
Long Hooks or Ivory Soap, yet 
they are more successful than 
many a commodity whose exploit- 
ers go to the astounding and bi- 
zarre for materials for ads. 


WHEN you consider that the ad, 
representing several hours’ work 
in designing and writing, occupies 
the reader’s mind less than a min- 
ute, can’t you appreciate the need 
for saying something forceful? 
Say something! Don’t worry too 
much about the rhetorical sym- 
metry of the saying, but get down 
something that will have life in 
it—crispness, point, freshness. And 
put it in little words if you can. 


Aps are ephemeral — business 
news that must give place to oth- 
er business news to-morrow, just 
as to-day’s political steal will give 
place to to-morrow’s triple mur- 
der. Therefore, it is good policy 
for the advertiser to take advan- 
tage of current news topics when 
he can. There are instances on 
record of ads bringing replies 
years after they were printed, but 
such freaks are not to be reckoned 
with. The nearer an ad comes to 
hitting the vital thought of the 
day, the better ad it is. Current 
news can be used to lend color to 
ads, especially retail ads. Natu- 
rally enough, when the public is 
thinking along one line it is easi- 
est to interest them by approach- 
ing them on that line. The yacht 
race, which is the current national 
topic, can be made to furnish 
plenty of material for pictures and 
catch-lines. Sometimes it is best 
to use local affairs, though poli- 
tics, religion and gruesome topics 
should be avoided. Nor should 
news enter too largely into an ad. 


THE most interesting part of a 
great metropolitan newspaper is 
undoubtedly the advertisements. 
This is the way this idea was put 
in a recent advertisement of a 
great American retail merchant 
whose success has beer marvelous 
and who, it is generally admitted, 
built up his business very largely 
through the excellence of his ad- 
vertising: 

Follow the ups and downs of current 
stocks and their prices as told on this 
page. Its news is universal and thus 
it differs from all other pages. News 
of finance, news of strikes, news of 
sports, news of politics, news of the 
drama—all limited, all special. 

But goods. Everybody wants goods, 
ensatese goods appeal to all. 


—New York Evening Telegram. 
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New York retailers who move 
out of a building that is to be dis- 
mantled make a custom of post- 
ing sandwich men about the ruins 
with boards bearing their new ad- 


dresses. This seems to be as le- 
gitimate a use for that outcast of 
the advertising world as has yet 
been devised, for such informa- 
tion could hardly be spread in any 
other way. 





MucH clumsy 1 wit is leveled at 
the woman who shops. She is the 
butt of the comic papers, the news- 
paper poets and the entire mascu- 
line half of the race. But if all 
the women in the world were to 
stop shopping to-morrow the 
world would wobble. Shopping 
is a part of the work of her house- 
hold, and as important as taking 
care of children. She does not 
have to be coaxed to shop, for 
necessity drives her to it. There- 
fore, the merchant who systema- 
tizes and lightens this work for 
her will win the largest share of 
her trade, for he has taken the 
shortest cut to her favor. 


It is rather ch cheap and _ hack- 
neyed advice, but you can never 
keep too good company, more es- 
pecially in advertising. If you 
consort with men who are failures 
you will breathe an atmospherc of 
failure. The pettiest difficulty 
will seem too great to vanquish, 
and your companions will encour- 
age you to forego trying. But if 
you associate with men who have 
done great things, and are doing 
them every day, you will become 
used to riding over obstacles. You 
will take hurdles as a matter of 
course. So in advertising. Keep 
good company. Don’t worry 
about the announcements of your 
rival in the next block, but sub- 
scribe to the metropolitan dailies 
and the good magazines. Read 
the ads of the really great adver- 
tisers—the strong, sure, big  sal- 
aried fellows. Read, above ll, 
the ads of the writer you most 
admire—the one whom you are 
sure you will never be able to em- 
ulate, much less equal. He will 
benefit you. No one knows how 
such mental processes work out, 
but it is certain that you will ac- 
quire writing strength from him. 
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Wuat the average ad expert 
lacks is practical business experi- 
ence—the comprehensive knowing 
of things from the debit and cre- 
dit side. 


THE September issue of The 
Interview, the Friend of Right 
and Justice, a monthly insurance 
paper published in. New York, 
comes under the address: “To 
the ‘fighting’ editor of PriNTERs’ 
Ink.” Although that more or less 
important person has never yet 
shirked an honest fight, he regrets 
to say that the nature of the con- 
troversy which The Interview rep- 
resents is rather outside of his 
province and therefore prevents 
him from assisting in the scrap. 





Imports of tropical and sub- 
tropical products into the United 
States continue to increase, as 
shown by figures just prepared by 
the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. 
The demand of the temperate 
zones upon the tropics for articles 
of daily use as foodstuffs or for 
uSe in manufacturing seems to in- 
crease with each year and with 
the increase of facilities for inter- 
change between the tropics and 
the temperate zones. Coffee, su- 


gar, india rubber, fibers, tobacco, 
fruits and nuts, gums, cotton, 
spices, cabinet woods, indigo, 
cork, dye woods, sponges, barks 


for the manufacture of quinine 
and numerous other articles from 
the tropics now form a large pro- 
portion of the exports of the 
United States, and despite the re- 
duction in prices in many cases 
the total values are steadily in- 
creasing. Add to this the sub- 
tropical products such as unman- 
ufactured silk, tea, rice and other 
articles of this class and the grand 
total aggregates more than a mill- 
ion dollars for each business day 
of imports of a character which 
cannot, or at least are not at pres- 
ent produced in the United States 
in sufficient quantities to meet the 
requirements of our population. 
In sugar and coffee the United 
States is the largest consumer of 
the world and in many other of 
the tropical products such as un- 
manufactured silk, india rubber, 
fruits, and spices, we are among 
the largest importing nations. 
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THE ad is your attorney—the 
public your jury—the results your 
verdict. 





THE phenomenal growth of mail 
order business astonishes even 
those engaged in it. The demand 
is so elastic, and seems to extend 
to anything meritorious. Many 
learned theories are advanced to 
account for this new factor in the 
commerce of the country. Some 
say that increased postal facilities 
have worked the change, others 
that prices are the compelling 
force, and so on. But no mail 
order man seems to have remem- 
bered the days when his country 
cousin came to visit his wife. The 
fall was the period of her yearly 
visit, there being money to spend 
then, and her stay of three days 
was a dream of paradise to her. 
She reveled through the city 
shops and went into ecstasies over 
the goods that a city woman con- 
sidered ordinary enough. She 
knew the stocks of the different 
stores in her own town to their 
least limitation, and when she got 
into stores where there was prac- 
tically everything her delight was 
bounded only by her purse. If 
the mail order man’s country cou- 
sin could have come in once a 
week in those other days she 
would have spent thrice as much 
as she could bring herself to part 
with on the an al visit. She was 
in the quandary of the hero of the 
fairy tale, who could have as 
much gold as he could carry away 
on his back. But now the mail 
order catalogue has opened up the 
wealth of the world to all country 
cousins, and they buy safely at 
their own convenience, getiing 
service as good as though they 
were dwellers in cities. Is it any 
wonder that the mail order busi- 
ness opens up miles of prospect 
every month? 


ADVERTISING is as important in 
the work of the world as are the 
very most important material 
things. Advertising is as impor- 
tant as iron. It is almost as im- 
portant as electricity. A know- 
ledge of advertising is the most 
important knowledge with which 
any young man can enter the field 
of business.—C. A. Bates. 


_ Fatt to support your advertis- 
ing promises and your ads will 
fail to support you. 





_ It is far better to make a strong 
impression on a few people than 
a weak impression on a multitude. 





THE postoffice department has 
ruled that hereafter the pasting of 
a photograph on a page of a copy 
of a second-class publication will 
subject such copy to third-class 
rates of postage. The application 
of this order will not affect cur- 
rent issues, but after November 1 
next it will be rigidly enforced. 


THE BEST TRADE OR CLASS 
PAPER. 








Up to the day of going to press 
(September 25), there has been 
no material change in the number 
of papers now under considera- 
tion for the award of the Sixth 
Sugar Bowl. The four papers 
are: Inland Printer, Chicago; 
National Druggist, St. Louis; 
Iron Age, New York, and Ma- 
chinery, New York. 

There is time yet for entering 
further claims for trade or class 
papers which are thought to be 
entitled to consideration in the 
PRINTERS’ INK prize contest. 

Publishers, or friends of trade 
papers, are welcome to send in 
their opinions stating why such 
publications should receive ccn- 
sideration. The fact that the 
sugar bowl can only be awarded 
to one paper—the best of ail— 
should not prevent any one to 
make at least an effort. 

To have set forth the good 
points of a good paper in the col- 
umns of the Little Schoolmaster 
is certainly a compensation in it- 
self even if the paper remains 
unsuccessful in its honest en- 
deavor to win. There is nothing 
to lose by any publisher and some- 
thing to be gained if he has a pub- 
lication worthy to be mentioned at 
all. Of course the publisher who 
feels that his paper has really no 
superior points and in fact small 
excuse for existing at all does 
wise in staying away. But this 
line of thought does probably not 
apply with justice to the major- 
ity of trade and class papers. 
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AMERICAN BRAINS AND 
FOREIGN MARKETS. 





Mr. Charles R. Flint, the great 
New York merchant, says under 
the above title in the Saturday 
Evening Post of Sept. 7, 1901: 

American brains have won the 
foreign markets for American 
manufactures. To hold these mar- 
kets we must depend on the young 
men who are entering business life 
to-day. Our energies should be 
bent toward training these young 
men for this work. The captains 
of industry who blazed the way 
have very generaliy retired or are 
retiring. They worked under 
most tremendous difficulties. They 
had no fixed lines along which to 
proceed. They had to feel their 
way over every inch of ground. 
They had to buy their experience, 
and it was a costly process. They 
had to build up a reputation, for 
American goods had no standing 
at all abroad. They had to meet 
the fiercest competition on the 
part of thoroughly trained, thor- 
oughly equipped European manu- 
facturers. They had to overcome 
the handicap of cheap labor. They 
had to overcome the most intense 
prejudice against the “ Yankee” 
and his contrivances, a prejudice 
that was so intense that those not 
in the battle can hardly appreciate 
the difficulty that lay in this item 
alone. They had to overcome dis- 
tance. They had to overcome 
methods that had been in vogue 
for centuries. 

That was the fight as nearly as 
it can be described in words, and 
it has been won. The victory 1s 
the greatest demenstration of the 
control of mind over matter ever 
recorded in the industrial history 
of the world 
DOMESTIC PROSPERITY BASED ON 

FOREIGN TRADE. 

That the victory is undoubted 
is shown all about. It is shown 
in the cries of alarm that reach us 
from all the great industrial cen- 
ters of Europe—from Germany, 
from England, from France, from 
Austria. For the first time since 
civilization began Europe is in 
concert over one proposition—the 
danger that menaces from Ameri- 
can trade competition and the ne- 


cessity of doing something to 
meet and lessen this danger. But 
what is to be done? 

An economic alliance, suggests 
One authority; a prohibitive tar- 
iff, says another, and so on. All 
sorts of panaceas are paraded, 
and, without exception, they are 
not panaceas at all. As a matter 
of fact, nothing is to be done; 
nothing can be done. Europe must 
simply stand by and see us eat 
into her trade on all sides. She 
has had her day. The Industrial 
Empire has moved westward. 
Much of our abounding prosperity 
to-day is to be attributed to this 
fact, to the opening of the foreign 
markets to our manufactures. 

American furniture is selling in 
London, Berlin, Paris and Vienna, 
‘and in consequence the great 
American furniture centers, al- 
ready taxed to fill the domestic 
demand, are enlarging their plants 
and increasing their force of work- 
men. Naturally, the wages of 
cabinet-makers feel the impetus, 
and every mechanic in this line 
who wants work can find it. Amer- 
ican shoes are being worn by the 
rich and the poor in England and 
throughout the continent, and as 
a result the great American shoe 
towns are working overtime. 
American machinery has the call 
from the Mediterranean to the 
Baltic, and the American machin- 
ist is the beneficiary. The Ameri- 
can metal worker, the American 
miller, the American spinner, the 
ink maker, the paper maker, the 
lumberman, and the butcher and 
the baker and the candlestick 
maker, all are living better than 
they ever did before in any coun- 
try on earth, and for this boon 
they are indebted in no small ex- 
tent to the enormous demand for 
their handiwork that exists in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, South 
America, Australia and other for- 
eign lands. Last year our exports 
amounted in round numbers to 
fifteen hundred million dollars. 
Five years ago the total exports 
were less than nine hundred mill- 
ion, so that we show an increase 
within that period of over six hun- 
dred million. 

Enormous as these figures are, 
showing the tremendous rate at 
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which we have increased our sales 
in the markets of the world, they 
do not demonstrate even remotely 
the importance of the foreign 
trade to our general well-being. 

In a measure, it is with a nation 
as with an individual. While he 
consumes all his own products the 
individual exists; when he finds a 
market in which he can sell his 
surplus for cash he lives. He is 
able to buy comforts that were 
formerly denied him. His mind 
expands, his ideas grow. He 
tastes for the first time of true 
civilization. He reads books, he 
educates his children. His house, 
instead of being a mere shelter, 
becomes a comfortable retreat, 
where there is room for the de- 
velopment of the higher faculties. 
His floors are carpeted, his furni- 
ture is pleasant to look at. The 
piano, or organ, comes in due time 
to supply the natural craving for 
entertainment. By and by he has 
all the things for comfort and 
convenience that he needs, and he 
can lay by for old age or rainy 
days, so that he can look forward 
to a peaceful future free from the 
necessity for constant work to 
keep body and soul together. 

The country that reaches for- 
eign markets after having built up 
its home trade is like the pioneer 
farmer, who, having cut out a 
clearing in the wilderness, finds 
by and by that a town has sprung 
up at his door where he may sell 
a portion of his crop. He is no 
longer restricted in his endeavors. 
Instead of raising only what he 
can eat and wear, he raises enough 
additional to secure for himself 
and his family all those things 
that advanced people demand. He 
has become a factor in the world. 
His view is broadened, his mind 
quickened. He has enlarged op- 
portunities. He can offer steady 
employment to the workingmen in 
the district. He has the assurance 
of a longer period of prosperity 
than could ever have been possible 
when his field was restricted to 
his domestic requirements. 

THE TRIUMPH OF AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS METHODS. 

A great export trade means the 
uplifting of a nation in a political, 
industrial and patriotic sense. 


Dollar for dollar, it is in this re- 
spect of greater importance than 
domestic trade. The United 
States has for some years been 
the wealthiest nation in the world. 
Its domestic production and con- 
sumption has excelled that of the 
nations of Europe. But until we 
became the factor in the world’s 
commerce that we are to-day we 
remained a second-class nation. 

Now we are a power to be reck- 
oned with everywhere on _ the 
globe. The American citizen has 
come into his own. Instead of 
being met with an indulgent smile 
or a sarcastic sneer, his words are 
listened to with attention, whether 
they concern matters of policy at 
our doors or in countries thou- 
sands of miles away. There are 
many good people among us who 
perhaps do not esteem this as a 
great blessing, but the true-blood- 
ed American must of necessity 
feel proud of the position that his 
country has won. 

To my mind, the most gratify- 
ing factor connected with the 
fight that has placed us in the 
forefront is that we have won by 
peaceful methods. That the pe- 
riod of our greatest prosperity 
was almost coincident with our 
success in the Spanish-American 
war was a mere accident. If we 
had never fought the Spaniards 
and whipped them we should none 
the less be where we are to-day, 
at the head of the procession. The 
main item in our world expansion 
was not the demonstration that we 
gave of our physical prowess, but 
the culmination of the force of our 
brain power as evidenced in our 
trade control. We had been work- 
ing for many years to reach this 
period. Our merchants and our 
manufacturers had been steadily 
perfecting their machinery. They 
knew that they had at their con- 
trol unlimited natural resources, 
beside which the best that lay in 
Europe and the outside world was 
insignificant. It was a question 
simply of building up a system 
for the perfect handling of these 
resources, and that system we 
now have in excellent shape. It 
came when we learned to appre- 
ciate the economy and wisdom of 
trade combination. This business 
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scheme once applied, our over- 

whelming success was inevitable. 

THE STRUGGLE THAT HAS ONLY 
BEGUN. 

We have behind us a continent 
that is still practically undevel- 
oped. We have only scratched 
the surface. Our riches have not 
begun to be touched. We are only 
starting in on the work that lies 
before us. Great as our expansion 
and our industrial progress have 
been, it is pigmy compared with 
what it may be and what it will 
be. Other nations may copy our 
methods and draw therefrom con- 
siderable benefit, but they cannot 
hope to wrest from us the indus- 
trial leadership we have gained, 
for they have not the natural re- 
sources that make these methods 
operative and valuable. 

At the same time, however, we 
cannot afford to lie idle. To hold 
the Trade Empire that has come 
to us we must keep constantly at 
our work. We must not permit 
the knowledge of our great natu- 
ral advantages to lull us into inac- 
tivity. We are in the lead after 
years of struggling, but our rivals 
are wide-awake. They have come 
to realize that their trade is slip- 
ping away from them and they 
are struggling with might and 
main to hold their own. 

Our confidence in our own 
strength is one of the most seri- 
ous dangers that threatens us. The 
great prosperity that is in the land 
is liable to blind us to the fact that 
our competitors in Europe are by 
no means weaklings. The cry of 
our world domination has been 
taken up so generally that many 
men, even among those active in 
the trade struggle, are beginning 
to believe that England and Ger- 
many and France and the other 
nations on the other side of the 
Atlantic are in a state of indus- 
trial decay. This is far from be- 
ing the case. Great Britain last 
year, with an enervating war drag- 
ging at all her enterprises, ex- 
ported practically as much mer- 
chandise as we did. Germany was 
a close second, and France and the 
others were all well along. And 
they all showed a steady growth; 
not a decline, as many suppose. 
The only difference between us 


was that our growth was very 

much greater than theirs. 

HOW GERMANY STOLE A MARCH ON 
ENGLAND. 

When the American first went 
out into the world to apply him- 
self seriously to the task of win- 
ning his share of its trade he faced 
a very trying situation. It was, 
apparently, a hopeless situation. 
Most of the important markets of 
the world were controlled by the 
English. English shipping had 
carried the English flag every- 
where and trade had followed the 
fiag into the remotest corners of 
the earth. With abundant coal 
and iron, with skilled labor train- 
ed through generations, the Eng- 
lishman had all but a monopoly of 
trade and manufacture. Behind 
him was the accumulated gold of 
centuries. He had, too, the pres- 
tige of great political power. Al- 
together, he found himself in a 
situation that made him extreme- 
ly sure of his ground. The -idea 
of serious competition never ap- 
parently entered his head. It was 
this very self-confidence that in 
the end proved his gravest danger. 

The first shock that his self- 
confidence sustained was the en- 
trance of the German as a suc- 
cessful competitor. The German 
was tireless and adaptable. Time 
with him was a secondary factor. 
He was quite content to sit down 
‘and study the field, to establish 


‘social relations before bringing 


his merchandise into evidence. 
Instead of handling the market 
from a distance, the German 
houses sent their young men into 
the field to settle down, to estab- 
lish branches, and to build up a 
permanent trade. 

This policy had its inevitable 
consequences. It drove the Eng- 
lishman out of a great deal of 
territory where formerly he had 
been supreme. To his amaze- 
ment, the Englishman found that 
the German was not only a better 
salesman but that he was _ also, 
when the conditions were right, 
a better manufacturer; at least, 
that he could produce the same 
quality of goods, in many lines, 
for less money than they could be 
produced in England. This was 
due to two reasons—first, that 
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German labor was cheaper than 
English labor, and, second, that 
the German often had a higher 
mechanical ingenuity. The result 
was that not alone was the Eng- 
lishman seriously hampered in 
neutral markets, but that by and 
by he found the German compet- 
ing, and competing successfully, 
with him even in the home mar- 
ket within the British Isles. Ger- 
man sewing machines, German 
hardware, Gueen woodenware, 
German glassware, fairly flooded 
the cities of the United Kingdom. 
SENDING ONLY HIGH-GRADE GOODS. 

This was the situation when the 
American came along. England 
was still the controlling power in 
the world’s trade, with Germany 
a close second and France and 
Austria strong in the field. Ger- 
man competition had pushed the 
Englishman so hard that at last 
the British mind was awake to the 
situation and was making heroic 
endeavors to hold the ground. 
Trade and manufacturing methods 
had been enormously stimulated. 
In every neutral market of the 
world close and pushing rivalry 
was on. In the home markets the 
ingenuity of the tradesman was 
constantly creating new methods 
of selling and supplying goods. 
It seemed a hopeless enough con- 
dition for a newcomer, and the 
ordinary man _ would probably 
have drawn off. The American, 
however, seemed only to be stim- 
ulated by what he found. He had 
developed his home market until 
the limit had almost been reached. 
In the process his methods had 
been perfected to a point not 
equaled by European manufactur- 
ers, with all their rivalry. 

But this very fact, at first glance 
a seeming advantage, added to the 
difficulty of the American strug- 
gle for trade. The foreign buyers 
had been educated into a state of 
mind that regarded the European 
methods as a business essential. 
They could not understand any 
other. The hustling, direct quali- 
ties of the American did not ap- 
peal to them. On the contrary, 
they only strengthened their pre- 
judices. These methods were even 
more objectionable in their minds 
than the driving methods made 


‘contrivances. 


obnoxious by the English. It re- 
quired much time, patience and 
perseverance to overcome this 
state of the foreign mind. In the 
end, however, American brains 
and. grit triumphed. The Ameri- 
can knew that he had the best 
goods and the best manufacturing 
methods, and that it was simply a 
question of education to make the 
foreign buyer realize this. He 
kept at his task; and his argu- 
ments, backed by substantial con- 
siderations in vaiue, won the day. 
With all his conservatism, the 
foreigner could not escape being 
convinced when American goods 
were persistently offered at prices 
that the European, with all his 
‘cheap labor, could not meet. And 
it was not in price alone, but in 
quality also, that the advantage 
was with us. It is one of the 
great things in our favor, assur- 
ing, with reasonable precaution 
and perseverance, a continuance of 
foreign custom, that all the goods 
we are sending abroad have high- 
er merit than similar goods pro- 
duced in Europe. We have not 
gone in for shoddy, cheap and 
adulterated articles. Production 
in those lines where adulteration 
counts or is desirable is controlled 
by the English and the German. 
Of course, the great advantage 
that the American has is in his 
high mechanical skill. He has 
brought a superior mind to bear 
in the creation of labor- -saving de- 
vices, so that he produces by 
steam and electric power articles 
that the European still produces 
by hand or by inferior mechanical 
Where we meet 
goods in which hand labor is a 
considerable item, we cannot make 
headway against our competitors. 
But in those lines where goods 
are produced over and over again 
in the same pattern we are su- 
preme. But European countries 
are gradually waking up to the 
fact that if anything is to be done 
to hold us in check it must be done 
on American lines. A striking il- 
lustration of this is to be found in 
a recent utterance of the Fremden- 
blatt, of Hamburg. Discussing 
the phenomenal growth and in- 
fluence of American trade abroad 
this paper says that the only sal- 
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vation lies im the adoption of 
American business ways. 

“We must,” declares the Frem- 
denblatt, “ fight Americanism with 
its own methods; the battle must 
be fought with their weapons, and 
wherever possible their weapons 
must be bettered and improved by 
us. Germany — Europe — must 
adopt improved methods in every 
department of industry, must use 
more effective machinery. Manu- 
facturers as well as merchants 
must go to America, send thither 
their assistants and workingmen, 
not merely to observe superficially 
the methods there employed, but 
to study them thoroughly, to 
adopt them, and wherever possi- 
ble to improve upon them, just as 
the Americans have done and are 
still doing in Europe.” 

Figures are ordinarily pretty 
dry reading. But in discussing 
foreign trade they illustrate the 
growing predominance of Amer- 
ica as nothing else can. Taking 
only three years, 1898, 1899 and 
1900, almost every item shows an 
enormous increase. In agricult- 
ural implements we sent, in 1898, 
$9,000,000, and in 1900, $15,000,- 
ooo. In railroad cars our exports 
grew from $3,800,000 to $7,300,000. 
In copper, and articles manufact- 
ured out of copper, we sent $34,- 
700,000 in, 1898 and $57,000,000 in 
1900. Our iron and steel: exports 
grew from $82,000,000 to $129,- 
000,000. Of boots and shoes we 
sent $2,000,000 in 1898, and $4,- 
500,000 in 1900. In all other pro- 
ducts, with a few exceptions, a 
similar increase is to be noted. 





NEW YORKERS GREAT READERS. 


The greatest newspaper reading city 
in the world is, according to the Pho- 
netic Journal, by a large percentage 
New York, where, observations being 
made on thirty- -seven occasions, it was 
shown that only one man out of fifty- 
four in public conveyances was not 
reading or conspicuously armed _ for 
reading. The records show that 68 per 
cent of all newspapers published in the 
world are in the English language. Of 
the more than 50,000 newspapers pub- 
lished the United States and Canada 
issue 22,000; Great Britain, 8,000; Ger- 
many, 6,000; France, 4,200; Japan, 
,200; Italy, 1,500; Austria-Hungary, 
1,200; Spain, 1,000; Russia, 800; Aus- 
tria, 800; Greece, 600; Switzerland 
450; Holland, 300; Belgium, 300, and 
other countries about 2,000. ee 
Editor and Publisher. 
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CLEVER TALK. 


If you have any progressive ideas at 
all about your business you must cer- 
tainly have your mind set at times on 
the question of advertising it. You 
can’t get away from the question. You 
may try to think that the elaborate din- 
ner you gave certain friends one day 
had nothing but social pleasure in it, 
but after all you kuow it cemeated bus- 
iress relations. That pieasure trip at 
great expense, that big subscription 
whick was emblazoned in all the papers, 
these few succinct statements of yours 
in a published interview, your name 
enrclled in the membership of many 
clubs, some of which you seldom at- 
tend, those personal letters to friends 
asking for an ‘ntroduction to a certain 
sume one el e—what do all these things 
mean but a subtle torm of advertising? 
And yet how additionally helpful it is 
to vou tc make a plain statement of the 
facts of your business in a business 
card in the very paper your friends 
must read to kecp in closest touch with 
Wall street, viz.: the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. The suggestion of your name in 
this paper at a time when they have 
business on the brain, after all your 
other subtle advertising, is certainl 
heipful, t. say the least It is an ad- 
vantage to you, from a business stand- 
point, to have a newly made business 
acquaintance upon being introduced to 
oe immediately refer to the fact that 
e is familiar with your name through 
your card in the Wall Street Journal.— 
New York Wall Street Journal. 

+e 


SOWING THE SEED. 


Advertising finds a parallel in farm- 
ing. At some seasons the harvest fol- 
lows the planting very quickly, at oth- 
ers the result is slower. 

Plant advertising seed in December 
and the crop comes at once. Plant in 
July and it may be September before 
the full, rich harvest comes, but it will 
come. ‘And if you plant a little “‘gar- 
den sass” along with it, you'll get 
something to eat right straight through 
a and August, too. 

Donjt try to sell heavy things— 
things involving great outlay. eek 
out the little catchy, useful things. 

et a wedge of satisfaction started 
into the house with a three-cent fan, 
and the big end of it will carry in some 
silk dresses later on.—Jefferson County 
Union, Port Atkinson, Wis. 





BILLBOARDS ABROAD. 


All advertising which requires space 
can be reduced to an artistic basis, as 
is proved by the development in Con- 
tinental Europe. In Belgium, more 
than in any other country, attention is 
given to municipal art and here the 
regulation of advertising is got down 
to a scientific basis. Belgium is with- 
out the offending displays and mer- 
chants are just as happy. Belgium, as 
France, regulates the advertising as to 
place and size, and the results are in 
every way beneficial. The plan of tax- 
ing posters and signs apart from places 
of business would seem to point a way 
for regulating the evil and at the same 
time adding to the State or municipal 
income.—Buffalo (N. Y.) Express. 
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PECIAL 
EDITIONS of 


PRINTERS INK 








DRUGGISTS, PRESS DAY, 
WHOLESALE 


ak. mh October ya 




















This special issue will call for about 37,000 sample copies, 
making it the largest issue of the series. 

Druggists offer the most promising field for coming advertisers, 
and the opportunity for leading them to consider a good newspaper 
by advertising in this issue of PRINTERS’ INK is exceptional. 

* Once the sample copy of PRINTERS’ INK gets into the hands 
of druggists addressed, every part of the paper will be read. 

Advertising rates: Page, $100; Half, $50; Quarter, $25. Dis- 
play, by the line, 50 cents; Classified, without Display, 25 cents. 

Other special editions are: 


CIGAR MANUFACTURERS, 
PRESS DAY, OCTOBER 30. 


SEED AND NURSERYMEN, 
PRESS DAY, NOVEMBER 27. 


DISTILLERS, 
PRESS DAY, DECEMBER 31. 

Every advertising medium that seeks to increase its patronage 
among general advertisers, and believes in its own merits, or has 
an announcement to make which will interest advertisers, will do 
well to take advantage of the opportunity for advertising itself 
strongly and well in these special editions. 

Advertising rates are the same for each issue. Page $100, 
half and quarter pages pro rata. 


Orders and copy sent at once will receive prompt 
attention. Address 


Printers’ Ink,’? #2°s2r 
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THE BROOKLYN “EAGLE.” 


The Brooklyn Eagle will be 
sixty years old in October, and in 
celebration of the event will issue 
a specially illustrated edition, 
filled with good things. 

When Brooklyn was consolidat- 
ed with New York City, some of 
the journalistic wiseacres predict- 
ed that the Brooklyn Eagle, which 
up to that time had been the lead- 
ing paper, would under the fierce 
competition of the Manhattan 
dailies which was bound to fol- 
low, lose its prestige and become 
merely a neighborhood paper. 

They admitted that the Eagle 
was a great institution, that it 
held undisputed sway over Long 
Island, and that its editor, St. 
Clair McKelway, was one of the 
most distinguished journalists on 
the continent, but maintained that 
it could not keep the pace set by 
the great dailies. 

Fortunately for the Eagle, the 
predictions of these journalistic 
wiseacres did not come true. The 
Eagle has not only not lost 
ground, but has gained in strength 
and influence. The management, 
instead of being discouraged by 
the outlook, redoubled their ener- 
gies to keep the Eagle where it 
should be. They opened a large 
office in Broadway, just below the 
Hotel Bartholdi, and put in 
charge of it some of the best men 
in its employ. 

An aggressive advertising cam- 
paign was inaugurated, the Eagle 
was placed on sale in every hotel 
and news-stand in Manhattan, 
more attention was paid to the 
news of the borough, and the 
space devoted to general news 
was largely increased. The blan- 
ket sheet form was discarded for 
the handier modern size. the corps 
of correspondents was increased, 
and new features for the attrac- 
tion of readers were adopted. 

The effect of the inauguration 
of these measures was soon felt 
by the Eagle. The circulation, 
which at first showed a tendency 
to fall back, began to advance. A 
new group of readers was found 
in Manhattan, who appreciated 
the sterling qualities of the paper 





and became its regular patrons. 
The volume of advertising ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds. The 
big dry goods houses that had 
hitherto refused to place their an- 
nouncements in the Eagle came 
forward with column after column 
of display ads. Page after page 
was added to the paper to meet 
their demands, until to-day Her- 
bert F. Gunnison, the business 
manager, states the Eagle prints 
more advertising in its regular 
edition six days in the week than 
any other daily in New York City. 

The Eagle occupies a splendid 
building in the heart of Brooklyn, 
all but two of the eight floors be- 
ing devoted entirely to the paper’s 
interests. 

Col. William Hester, the presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Eagle Com- 
pany, is the chief figure in the 
Eagle office. He it is who has 
brought the paper to its present 
state of efficiency and power. His 
skill as the executive head of the 
institution in originating and or- 
ganizing has been a great source 
of strength to the Eagle. He is 
quick to recognize merit, has a 
far-seeing eye and sound business 
judgment. Col. Hester’s personal 
influence in Brooklyn is great. 
His advice is sought in the coun- 
cils of his party. He takes a live 
interest in everything that shall 
advance the prosperity of the bor- 
ough, and is regarded by men of 
all creeds and political parties as 
a model citizen. 

St. Clair McKelway, the editor, 
has an international reputation as 
a journalist. The love of news- 
paper work was born in him. He 
received an academic education, 
and studied law to please his par- 
ents, not himself. After being ad- 
mitted to the bar, he became a 
member of the staff of the World 
and Eagle, and represented them 
7 in Washington. On January 
1, 1870, he was secured exclusive- 
ly for the editorial staff of the 
Eagle, of which he became leader 
writer, and remained in that posi- 
tion until 1878, when he became 
editor of the Albany Argus. In 
1884 he returned to the Eagle, 
succeeding the late Thomas Kin- 
sella as editor—New York Edi- 
tor and Publisher. 
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WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


‘* J said in my haste all men are Hars.”-—Psalm cxvi., U1. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any or 
payment. A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 
he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 
advertisers. Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 
ais own, there will be no objections to comparisons. What the publisher 
sends is published as coming FRoM HIM. It is his privilege to praise his own 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. What 
he does say, however, ought to be true—adsolutely. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

Athol (Mass.) Healthy Home (1).— 
Is an up-to-date journal of practical 
medicine and hygiene. It is prepared 
by regular physicians, but it gives the 
boiled-down wisdom and experience of 
more than 500 educated medical men of 
every school, who constitute its con- 
tributing staff. It is the organ of no 
school, no fad, no ism. It cannot tell 
whick do the most harm, quacks or 
cranks, but it believes both are bad 
and fights them with common sense. Jt 
teaches the great facts of hygiene in 
such plain, brief language that all can 
read and understand. It is already 
taken and:valued in more homes than 
any other medical paper for the people 
in all America. 

Boston (Mass.) Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder (1).—The Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder has justly gained the reputation 
of being the world’s greatest trade 
journal. It is published every Wed- 
nesday—170 or more pages. It circu- 
lates in every State and territory of the 
Union, as well as all foreign countries. 
Its readers embrace the best class of 
manufacturers, jobbers and retailers of 
boots and shoes. As an advertising 
medium the Boot and Shoe Recorder 
stands at the very head of trade jour- 
nals. If you have anything you wish 
to bring before this os industry—the 
second in volume of trade to any in 
the United States—you should carefully 
ane the merits of this famous 
journal. 

Boston (Mass.) Herald (1).—The ad- 
vertisers in the Boston Herald reach 
the best constituency in New_ England. 

Boston (Mass.) Youth’s Companion 
(1).—There are periodicals for women 
only, and periodicals for men only; 
there are periodicals for children only, 
and periodicals for adults only. The 
Youth’s Companion is published for and 
is read by everybody in the family— 
- men—the women—the young peo- 
ple. 

Gloucester (Mass.) Times (1).—Now 
is the time to put your advertising con- 
tracts out and the Gloucester Daily 
Times the paper you need. It covers 
Gloucester and the adjoining towns, 
reaching a population of 50,000 people 
who spend their money. Low rates the 





EXPLANATION. 

(1) From printed matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
cpgeasns either as advertising or reading 
matter. 


fy By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 


rule, and the best service possible ren- 
dered. Circulation about 6,000 daily. 
MICHIGAN. 

Detroit (Mich.) Free Press (1).— 
You can cover Detroit and Michigan 
by using the daily, Sunday and semi- 
weekly Free Press. Local advertisers 
know it. Foreign advertisers are prov- 
ing it by careful tests. During the last 
year the circulation of all three edi- 
tions increased so materially that ad- 
vertisers nearly doubled their appro- 
priations for the Free Press, and either 
omitted or cut in half the amount spent 
in the other Detroit papers. The re- 
mainder of the Detroit papers reduced 
their subscription price and tried in 
every _way to stop the upward rush of 
the Free Press, but without success. 
Every day the subscriptions come in 
and the advertising increases. The _peo- 
ple want the best. The Free Press 
gives it to them. 

Detroit (Mich.) Journal (1).—The 
Detroit Journal—evening, eight to six- 
teen pages, one cent—is the only metro- 
olitan Republican newspaper in a great 

——- State. 

‘lint (Mich.) News (1).—The pro- 
prietors of the Flint Daily News are of 
the opinion that advertisers have a right 
to know when they buy, which is not 
only a certain amount of space, but 
how large the circulation of the paper 
is in which their space appears. he 
Flint Daily News will coma a detailed 
sworn statement to all who ppply. 

Saginaw (Mich.) Courier-Herald (1). 
—Printed in Michigan’s third largest 
city, has built up a splendid home cir- 
culation. Nine-tenths of this output 
goes into the homes of an intelligent, 
well-to-do and liberal buying people. It 
is the only representative Republican 
daily in Saginaw County and is read 
and appreciated by all Northern Michi- 
gan. 

MINNESOTA, 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Farm, Stock’ 
and Home (1).—Publishers who claim 
to carry nothing but reliable advertis- 
ing, yet advertise condimental stock 
foods, that several experiment stations 
have pronounced worthless, tin can 
separators, electric belts and other 
fakes, do not deceive advertisers. The 
alert advertiser knows fake advertising 
when he sees it, and he knows that he 
never sees it in Farm, Stock and Home. 


Minneapolis (Minn.) Housekeeper 
(1).—The Housekeeper, now in_ its 
twenty-fourth year, is handsome 


enough, attractive enough and reliable 
enough to win and hold the confidence 
and support of 161,000 regular yearly 
subscribers. Its growth is steady and 
stable—nothing forced or mushroom- 
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like about it. Its regular monthly is- 
sue exceeds 170,000 copies. It goes 
into the homes of the people. 

St. Paul (Minn.) Globe (1).—The 
Globe invites any one and every one 
interested to at any time make a full 
scrutiny of its circulation lists and_re- 
cords and to visit its press and mailing 
departments to check and keep tab on 
the number of a a printed and dis- 
position made of same. 

St. Paul (Minn.) Mail Order Month- 
ly (1).—The Mail Order Monthly is the 
biggest mail order paper in the West. 
It circulates in the West, where three- 
quarters of all mail order business 
comes from. Circulation, 300,000. 

St. Paul (Minn.) News (1).—Daily 
circulation for June, 1901, 24,582. Guar- 
anteed that 60 per cent of this circula- 
tion is outside of St. Paul. We have 
had a very rapid growth in circulation 
on 7 of our rate of $1 a year by 
mai 





MISSOURI. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Times (1).—The 
Kansas iy! Weekly Times reaches the 
Lomes of the prosperous people in Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Indian 
Territory and Oklahoma. : 

St. Louis (Mo.) Winner Magazine 
(1).—Five hundred thousand copies 
each issue to paid subscribers, guaran- 
teed and proven in any way desired. 
A mail order paper, for mail order men, 
by mail order men, to mail order peo- 
- & Well printed, well edited, well 
distributed, well read. The best paper 
they get, and those who get it pay for 
i 


t. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Woman’s Farm 
Journal (1).—Gain a woman for a cus- 
tomer and you gain the whole family. 
The men on the farms may earn most 
of the money, but the women have 
most to say about the spending of it. 
Guaranteed circulation, 250,000 copies 
each issue, to paid subscribers, amongst 
women on farms. 


NEBRASKA. : 

Lincoln (Neb.) Deutsch Amerikan. 
Farmer (1).—It pays to advertise in a 
farm paper, when you can buy space at 
25 cents per line in 100,000 copies, all 
ordered and paid for. Try a keyed ad 
in the Deutsch Amerikan. Farmer. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Camden (N. J.) Daily Courier (1).— 
First—it contains all the news; second 
—the largest circulation; third—best re- 
sults to advertisers. It is the only pa- 
per in the city with telegraph service 
over its own direct wire. Published 
daily and weekly. It reaches the people. 

Trenton (N. J.) Times (1).—The 
Trenton Times covers Central and 
Western New Jersey. Sworn circula- 
tion, between 10,000 and 11,000 daily. 
Carries more classified ads than any 
two other papers in its field 

NEW YORK. 

Albany (N. Y.) Country Gentleman 

1).—Some agricultural papers cost 
their readers nothing. Some cost roc. 
a year. The Country Gentleman costs 
$2. As an advertiser, do you want to 
reach the “something for nothing” 
class, or the very best rural and subur- 
ban _residents—people who appreciate a 

d thing and pay for it? No paper 
in the world reaches a better class of 
people than does the Country Gentle- 
man, It is the only paper which at- 
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tempts to give the agricultural news of 
the ~ with any degree of complete- 
ness, It carries no patent medicine ad- 
vertisements, and no “fakes” of any 
kind. It pays advertisers. Advertise- 
ments tastefully set and carefully clas- 
sified. 

Albany (N. Y.) Evenin Journal 
(1).—The great one-cent Tiecctiione 
and family newspaper. Republican city 
and county, and the Journal is the only 
7 daily. 

inghamton (N. Y.) Evening Herald 

(1).—-You can cover Binghamton, Les- 
tershire and Port Dickinson thoroughly 
with one newspaper, the Binghamton 
Evening Herald. In over 90 per cent 
of the homes in the city and towns men- 
tioned the Evening Herald is the fa- 
vorite newspaper. 

_New York (N. Y.) Broadway Maga- 
sine (1).—The Broadway Magazine has 
given excellent results to mail order 
advertisers for the past year, and is 
giving fully 50 per cent better returns 
to-day than a year ago. Over 125,000 
copies monthly. The great mail order 
magazine. 

New York (N. Y.) Home Cheer (1). 
—The circulation of Home Cheer is in 
excess of 100,000 copies every month. 
Not estimated or guessed at or prom- 
ised, but proved. That is the quantity 
we have to sell, and it is pretty safe to 
say that you reach 100,000 homes every 
time you use Home Cheer. It is print- 
ed on eg prone paper, profusely 
illustrated, and every line of matter it 
contains is of interest and value to the 
practical housekeeper. It is helpful for 
the everyday, ordinary woman—the one 
who spends the money. The price of 
Home Cheer space to one and all is 30 
cents per agate line each insertion. 
Honest service at an honest price is 
what we give. Three-tenths of a cent 
a line per thousand of proved circula- 
tion. 
New York (N. Y.) Home Magazine 
(1).—Every advertiser from whom I 
obtained a tentative order since the re- 
organization of the management of the 
Home Magazine, of New York, has be- 
come a permanent user of the publica- 
tion. Proof of the pudding etc. Cir- 
culation, 75,000, of which 45,000 are 
> pe in advance subscribers. The Home 

agazine is a magazine for the home. 
You know, as well as I do, that that is 
the best kind of circulation to sell 
goods. Get rates from your agent or 
send direct to me. 

New York (N. Y.) Home Cheer (1). 
—Home Cheer is a high-class medium 
at a low-class price. It is exclusively a 
lady’s paper; bright, clean and whole- 
some. Devoted to the interests of the 
household. The entire edition is print- 
ed on beautiful super-calendered paper. 
Halftone cuts can be used to advantage 
in illustrated advertisements. Design- 
ing and engraving free for advertisers. 
The circulation is over 100,000 copies 
every month, proved by postoffice re- 
ceipts. 

New York (N. Y.) Iilustrated Com- 
panion (1).—A trial ad, if keyed and 
a score kept of the replies, will con- 
vince you, as others have been con- 
vinced, that the IJilustrated Companion 
is one of the best paying mediums there 
is for a mail order advertiser to use. 
Circulation, 350,000 per month. 
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REGARDS * PRINTERS’ INK” 
GREATEST HELP TO BUSINESS. 
“Tue LEAVENWORTH TIMES,” 
LEAVENWORTH, Kas., Sept. 23, 1901. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am pleased to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of Printers’ Ink of September 
11, in which is an article from myself. 
{ could hardly hope when I sent you 
the story that you would print it, al- 
though I much admired the plan of ad- 
vertising used by Mr. Ditzell. I will 
say that the article excited much favor- 
able comment among the merchants of 
Leavenworth. 

The Times receives twenty copies of 
Printers’ INK each week, each one of 
which is handed to our leading mer- 
chants. They all look forward to the 
coming of the magazine with interest. 
I regard it as the greatest help to busi- 
ness I could have. 

You will notice, if you see the Times, 
that I have adopted a method of adver- 
tising talks through the columns of the 
paper. Each day I select some pithy, 
eg paragraph of ten or twelve 
ines, usually an editorial, from PRint- 
ERs’ INK, on the value of advertising, 
and run same double-leaded at the bot- 
tom or following the editorial columns, 
crediting Printers’ Ink. I find this 
an excellent method of reaching the ad- 
vertiser every day. 

Very respeetfully, 
[ARREN EDWARDS, 
Advertising Manager. 


————__ +5 -- 
ADWRITER WANTED. 
Hoyt CHEMicat Co., 
Manufacturers of 
Hoyt’s Poisoned Blood Cure. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Sept. 23, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We want to arrange with some one 
to write advertisements for Hoyt’s Poi- 
soned Blood Cure. We want a strong 
writer and nothing else. 

Kindly give us information on the 
subject, and oblige, Yours truly, 

ovr CHEMICAL Co. 

The Little Schoolmaster refers the 
correspondents to the column of Adver 
tisement Constructors among the classi- 
fied ads. 


—_ +o 
IT “DOES” PAY HIM. 
Office of 
JEFFERSON JACKSON, 
31s Dearborn Street, 
Cuicaco, Sept. 19, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I notice a full-page ad in September 
Success of a real estate dealer (W. M. 
Ostrander). It seems hardly possible 
he can make this pay. Should like to 
tead about it in Printers’ INK. 


Yours truly, JAcKSON. 
prada. kiss ** ’ 
INFORMATION WANTED. 


“ATLANTIC EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL,” 
St. Louis, Richmond, Dallas. 
RicuMonpD, Va., Sept. 18, 1901. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you kindly give us the address 
of the proprietors of the Neidich pro- 
cess for duplicating letters? We wish 
to find out if we can obtain the patent 
right to use this process. We inclose 
Stamped envelope for reply. 

ATLANTIC EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 





BIG CLAIMS. 


“THe MANCHESTER Datty News,” - 

Herbert N. Davison, Publisher. 

Mancuester, N. H., Sept. 16, 1901. 
Editor of PRInTERs’ INK: 

The Manchester News will be twelve 
months old October 26. We claim it is 
the liveliest young newspaper in the 
United States. It has a sworn circula- 
tion of more than 4,000, and on the 
occasion of President McKinley’s death 
last Saturday morning in the city of 
Buffalo, at 2:15 a. m., we had a paper 
on the street with the complete account 
of the President’s dying hours at 2:24 
—nine minutes later. We claim that 
no paper in this county can beat this 
record. Hersert N. Davison, Pub. 





maa 
THE MACHINE AND ITS PARTS. 


‘Did you see the engine?” was asked 
of one whc had just been shown 
through the factory. “Oh, yes! What 
an enornious wheel it has,’ was the 
response. The engine was described. 
The wheel was the prominent part, and 
therefore made the impression. The 
parts. from the small screws tu the 
fen, had been entirely overlooked. 

he engine—the wheel—a lot of things 
—nothing particular. That is how it 
uaturally appeared to the outsider. 

It is so in every tine of business -- 
for example, our own: advertising, 
writing the advertisements, and lots of 
things—nothing particular. 

A tiny screw, hardly perceptible to 
the eye, taken from that engine would 
bring the wheel to a standstill. 

Yes! there are tiny, almost impercep- 
tible, screws in the machinery of an 
advertising agency.—Our Wedge. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements nell this head 50 So dteples a line 
each time. By the r $26 a line, > foes 
other than 2- at initial letter. Siust be 

















in one week in advance. 
ALABAMA. 
HE BAGh i- 4 Send fi 
T ‘tatee. “A: R. DAVISON, pub, Kempevilie, Als. 





poo WEATHER. Published once a 
month. Publishes Dunne’s famous Forecasts 
ro qa ear peari in a 
ong range fo ever @ ng t, 
bases on terrestrial mescorolagioal and on 
——s articles on the philosophy of the 
PRACTICAL Bad om = circulates 4 every State. 
lt also to India, Au: and ® e 
countries in Europe. It has some of the best in- 
te! of the world — its subscribers, 
ps almost every profession, trade and 
lis It is truly cosmopolitan and 
ising medium for this and foreign coun- 

















adve! 
tries. Rates for advertising furnished on li - 
cation. Address PRACTICAL WEATHER PUB- 
LISHING CO., 'y, Ala. 
ILLINOIS. 
r er ee aie SCIENCE OF OSTEO- 
PATH R. J. M. LITTLEJOHN, President 
Am. Onilese of ? Geisonathic Medicine and 
gery, editor. 1 Warren Ave., 
MAINE. 
OR Rockland, nd, He., the DaILy Sta. Only daily 
a a. Knox County. Lowest rates, quickest re- 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


r = shaw, Mass., TELEGRAM is the only 
paper ublished in Middlesex Coun- 
ty. itis is a ivered direct to the homes in Lowell 
and all the surrounding A on a day when 
poople have time to read. It has more readers 
han any three other Lowell papers s combined. It 
carries more ae ——a than any two 
other local fm po it pays advertisers 
best. Write for my conn ;itw wa , i it- 
self. New York office, too assau St. (8. 8, 
land, seprectatatien. Boston office, 12 “Globe 
Bidg. Ackers, peqmessusesive). Home 
Office, 28 Merrimack St., Lowell, M 


MISSISSIPPI. 


T "hae South is booming as never before in its 

Ls Why not ride in on the crest of 

the waves? You can’t enter Mississippi terri- 

a yoy a 8 (tbe most prosperous section) 
without an ad in — HERALD, Water Valley 
Miss. All home print, largest circulation an 

stants first in vthe confidence of the people. 


OHIO. 


yyy reach mail order buyers,try PENNY MONTH- 
10c. a line ; cire’n 25,000 ; Youngstown, 0. 


WISCONSIN. 


DoRge COUNTY FARMER, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Stock raising and farming. Cire’n 1900; 1 416. 


CANADA. 


ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
































Montreal. 


CLASS PAPERS. 


ADVERTISING. 


RINTERS’ [NK is a magazine devoted to the 
eral subject of advertising. Its standing 

and influence is recognized throughout the en- 
tire country. Its unsolicited judgment upon ad- 
vertising matters is of value to intelligent adver- 
tisers as be1 = a recognized authority.— 
Chicago (Iu.) 
PRINTERS’ hex i is ‘devoted exclusively to adver- 
tising—and aims to teach good advertising 
methods—how to prepare — copy. Fal = 
value of different by. 
open discussions on any topic interesting to: 4 
vertisers. Every subject is treated from the ad- 
vertiser’s standpoint. Subscription price #5 a 
year. Advertising rates, classified 25 cents aline 
each time,  Shemins 50 cents a line. \4- 


page #0 page $100 each time. ‘Address 
N Re IN 10 Spruce St., New York. 


BOTTLING. 


ity you wish to reach the bottling trade of this 
5 aN, ROTEL a in the AMERICAN CARBONA- 
Liberty St., New York. Es- 




















TOR AND 


Displayed Advertisements. 
50 cents a line; $100 a pe @ page; 25 per cent 


extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


Ty) 
WHAT HAE ENED TO 
WIGCLESWO 
book: of humorous wretches, “ut published 
by Dickerman & Son, Boston, is by W. O. 
lier, editor of Rockland (Me. Y Courier-Gazette. 
Will be on sale everywhere, read by everybody. 


We await your Li lena, 


15 
‘d fee * Bride St., 
1853. LONDON. 


sease teiee feos Agents. 


The Frost (Minn.) Record 


isa country weekly that s held in tne h esteem by 
its readers, who are a thrift, prosperous 
class of people. It is a good vertisiing medium 
to reach the country oe who are settled 
in this part of the Uni' States noted for its 
famous wheat fields. 

The South is a 


INVADE ly neglected by 
mma advertis- 
ers. The first exten- 
THE @sive advertisers will 
establish anne 


by competitors 
ja= ty the “ned ogy ry E ILLUS TRATED 
YOUTH AND AG 


Nashville, Tenn., 
is the best medium for reaching pros- 
D Write’ Southern families. 

rite to-day for semple copy and rates. 'Y 


~ $50.00 
fora 
Name. 


A prominent manufacturer will pay 
$50.00 for a suitable name for a New 
Cereal Breakfast Food. He reserves 
the right to reject all names submitted, 
but if one is accepted the above amount 
will be paid to the person first submit- 


























tablished ii 


ting it. Address 
” care Dauchy & Co., 
P.O. 718, New York. 





No street sale. 





Purely home circulation. 





That’s why your ad in 


The Joliet Daily News 


ALWAYS PAYS. 


We don't claim to have a large circulation through street sales, but 
= do positively guarantee to place your ad in the homes of 8.000 paid 
ribers. Do you realize the advantage of a circulation like that? 


For rates alibiee 


H. E. BALDWIN, Advertising Manager, 





ASK ANY RELIABLE BUSINESS MAN ABOUT THE NEws. 
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ANU 
3 FARM-POULTRY= 


—is the paper that vill = => 
not take a subscriber on == 
any terms except cash — 
in advance, We find 
that a good business 
proposition — ng for 
us, and especially good == 


for our advertisers. 


That describes the 
kind of circulation 
we have. 


This will give 

some idea of 

its size— 
It has the largest 
Cash Paid 

=> In Advance 

= circulation in all that” 
= tertitory embraced in 
= New York, New Jersey, 
SS Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
== land States. Write“us about ft. . 


SI. s. JOHNSON & “CO , 


22 Custom House St., 


Arm UM NS 


= 
> 
>= 
— 
=> 
S 
=> 


aia | 





The Scranton Truth 


Circuiation over 36,000 copies daily. Printed 
in its own building, on its own lino’ and 


—, rfecting on of 
nm I = S a The ie SORANTON La 


abe 01 queer Ft 
scribera at ae ome co it delivered by 
carrier 


BARRETT & JORDAN, Proprietors, 
Scranton, Pa. 
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MR. LUTHER R. MARSH, 


The eminent New York 
lawyer, who was at one 
time a law partner of 
Daniel Webster, and who 
is now upwards of ninety 
years of age, writes us, 
under date of August 10, 
1got: “ Your MAGAZINE 
OF MYSTERIES reaches 
out with long arms cover- 
ing the whole field of 
Psychic and _ Spiritual 
Truths. I am so well 
pleased with it I wish it 
continued to my address 
regularly and to that end 
inclose one dollar for a 
year’s subscription.” 


A Sample 
Copy Free. 


Every reader of this 
paper can have a sample 
copy free by sending 
their name and address 
with a two-cent stamp 
to the MAGAZINE OF 
MYSTERIES, 22 North 
William St., New York 
City, and saying that 
they saw this offer in 
Printers’ Ink. 


In six issues the circulation has reached 
20,000 copies. The September issue had 
to be reprinted to supply the demand, 











PRINTERS’ INK. 


“The Evening Journal is the best paper in the 
he city.”"—Statement of Fersey City Advertisers. 











Had in 1900 an average circulation of 


e 
Gve 7 Z nN 4A 15,106, since considerably increased,among 


the best purchasing public in Jersey City. 





Local and N. Y. City advertisers attest the 


Sournal value of the Journal as an advertising 


medium by a large and liberal use of 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. its advertising columns. 

















EVERY SATURDAY 















Base, Ball, Trap Shooting 
@ General Sports 


For 16 Years the AcKnowledged Authority 
Advertising Rate, i5cents a line. 


Sporting Life Publishing Co. Philadeipnia, Pa. 




















Youngstown,Ohio, Vindicator 


DAILY: SUNDAY: WEEKLY: 
10,000 10,000 9,600 


LEADING DAILY IN NORTHEASTERN OHIO, 


For Rates Address 
LaCOSTE and MAXWELL, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


Tel., 3293 Cortland. SPECIAL NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES. 


The Patriot 


HARRISBURG, PA., 


is a paper that goes into the homes. It does not 
acquire a large circulation through street sales. 
Thousands of its subscribers do not take any 














other newspapers. Do you realize their pur- 
chasing power? Do you want their patronage? 
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The Magazine 
E|— of Mysteries 


Is a phenomenal suc- 
cess and has jumped 
into an unprece- 
dented popularity in 
afew months. The 
six issues were as 
follows: May 5,000, 
June 8,000, July 
10,000, August 12,- 
ooo, September 12,- 
000, then 2,000 more 
were printed to 
supply the demand 
for the September 
number. Of the Oc- 
tober issue 20,000 
copies have _ been 





1890 1901 











Thirty Different Church Magazines 
— for thirty beating Churches of dif 
erent denominations in ema New 
York, Washington, Boston. 

A DIFFERENT MAGAZINE E PRINTED 
EACH DAY OF THE MONTH 
for a different Church—the 30 in 30 days. 
AN EXCELLENT ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


for’ iy generat adventinss. Used and indorsed 
by the best firms. Carry the following ads: 
Pears’ Soap, Ivory Soap, Baker’s Chocolate. 
Van Houten’s Cocoa, Campbell’s Soups, Hire’ 8 
r, Electro Silicon, Knox's Gelatine, 
Uneeda Biscuit, Winslow’s Syrup, Oakville 
Co. and many ‘others, on ann ‘contracts. 
These ow — | y such advertisers and will 
pay you. Send for specimen copies and rates to 
THE CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION 


200 South 10th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RIPANS 


I suffered for weeks with 
severe pains through my 
chest and stomach; at times 
it was very closeto the heart 
and I felt thatto take a long 
breath would be impossible. 
I began taking Ripans Tab- 
ules and have taken but 
three of the 5-cent cartons, 
and the pains in my chest 
have disappeared entirely 
and my stomach is feeling 
a great deal better. 




















Have You Seen It? 


You can have a copy 
gratis if you will send 
your name and address, 
and say that you saw this 
offer in this paper. 


WORTH $100 A YEAR. 


Gentlemen: 

Inclosed please find postoffice order 
for one dollar fo or my subscription to your 
MaGazine oF Mysterigs. I can hardly 
wait for the next number = —_ con- 
sider it cheap at ONE NDRED 
DOLLARS A YEAR jo could 
not buy the benefit I have derived from 
the four sample copies. 

Jno. C, Cutips, Rome, Ga. 





For a free sample copy address 


Sa die Ai Ain i A ae A a a Ee ee ee ee Te 


At druggists. with stamp, 
The five-cent packet is enough for an é 
ordinary occasion. The family hottie, THOMPSON & cO., 
60 cents, contai ly fi 4 
sat cee teense 22 N. William St., New York. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for wind 
cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 


~ | 





Don’t “beg to inform the pub- 
lic” anything. Why should you? 
Come right out and say what you 
have to say, in the respectful and 
self-respecting way that will com- 
mand respect for yourself and 
your business. The word “beg” 
is immediately associated with a 
request for something for which 
no adequate return is to be made, 
and that’s the very last thought 
you want associated with your ad- 
vertising. The cringing, crawling, 
begging ad that is continually tell- 
ing the dear public: how kind it is 
to trade at a certain store occu- 
pies about the same place in the 
public regard as its human coun- 
terpart. If your merchandise and 
methods will not command a re- 
spectful hearing without begging, 
you had better not be in business. 


Oil Heaters. 


Too Cool, 
Too Warm 


Too cool, nights and morn- 
ings, to be without a fire; 
too warm for a fire in the 
furnace or heater. 

How are you going to get 
the little heat that you need? 
How are you going to avoid 
the dangerous colds that ygo- 
Se it may bring? 

ere’s a way out; a cheap, 
easy, agreeable way: Buy 
an Oil Heater, buy it now 
and here. Prices are $5, $6, 
$8 and $10. Heaters are all 
right. 








Tinsmith. 





Norman 
Stops Leaks 


A neglected leaky tin roof 
or defective gutter is more 
than likely to cause an un- 
warranted leak in your pock- 
etbook. Ruined ceilings and 
spotted side walls can be 
seen, rotting timbers are not 
in sight, but they’re there 
just the same, if your roof 
leaks. Drop a postal to C. 
R. Norman, 311 Main street. 

He does first-class tinning 
and plumbing and he’ll stop 
the leak. 











Boys’ Wash Suits. 





Need any more wash suits 
for the boy? Our $2.50, $3, 
$4 and $5 ones are $1.50 and 
$2.50 now.- Good for next 
season, you know. The 
price was the only thing 
shrinkable about them. 





Coal. 





Keeping Warm 
is a problem that is 
keeping the mind of the 
housewife busy these days. 
The problem is easily solv- 
ed by using our all rail, free 
burning coal. 
In heat givin 
it is unsurpassed. 
In freedom from dirt and 
slate it is unequaled. 


properties 





Ring us up—’Phone 1327. 








For a Caterer. 





Just teil Besse what sort 
of a social affair you want 
to give and he will attend to 
all the details in a manner 
that will be perfectly satis- 
factory in every way. Your 
guests are served with the 
best when Besse caters. 








Good Argument. 








Overcoats for Men 


You’ve noticed it often— 
in your own clothes or the 
clothes of some man you are 
interested in—the new suit 
gets to look like an old one 
in a few weeks. Why? It 
was a sewed-up suit—the too- 
common kind. A suit that is 
tailored is braced as careful- 
ly as a bridge—every likely 
strain is guarded against by 
a stay, while the shape is not 
all the cutting, but is knead- 
ed into the garment by the 
tailor as he pulls the stitches 
home. Even the machine- 
stitched collar is made right, 
has this shapeliness worked 
in. 

We talk of suits because 
you notice them most. The 
Overcoats are made the same 
way. This clothing store is 
getting bigger each month— 
deserves t 

Frieze ar Oxford- 
gray or black, plaid lined, 
$8.50. And all safe sorts up 
to the luxurious Sedan Mon- 





tagnac at $55. 
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The Whole Story Briefly Told. 





Silk Slumber 
Robes 


Made of raw Italian silk, 
in bright stripes, or stripes 
with Jacquard figures. ou 
will find added enjoyment in 
your after-dinner nap for 
having one of these com- 
fortable coverings to throw 
over you. They’re reduced 
in price, too—$1.50 now, in- 
stead of $2 and $2.50. 








A Good Hat Ad. 








Fat Men’s Faces 


are hard faces—they 
are jolly—good natured fac- 
es—you like *em—but tiey 
are hard faces—to fit a Hat 
to. We make faces a study, 
and we fit a hat becomingly 
to any face; it’s all in the 
knowing how. 
New shapes for fall for fat 
and thin men. 











Savings Bank. 





Give the Boy a 
Start 


Present him with a_bank- 
book, a first deposit in the 
t. James Savings Fund— 
and a handsome little sav- 
ings bank. Encourage him 
to save. Make a man of 
him. Three and _ one-half 
per cent interest paid. 


At the Right Time. 








Fruit Jar Rubbers 


should be renewed ev- 
ery year. It’s like putting 
“new wine in old bottles” to 
use them over and _ over 
again. One jar of spoiled 
fruit costs more than new 
rubbers for all the old jars 
in the house. 
Everything for canning 
fruit and putting up jelly is 
here, ready for quick deliv- 





ery. 














And a Jug Thrown In. 
Cider Vinegar 


Brainard of Hadlyme 
makes the best cider vinegar 
that comes to this city. So 
far as we know we are the 
only people in Hartford who 
handle this splendid vinegar. 
For Monday only we_ will 
sell you one gallon of Brain- 
ard’s cider vinegar and give 
you the jug to carry it home 
with for 25 cents. The jug 
is worth 10 cents to any one. 











Oil Stoves. 








A Blue Flame 
Chance 


We've taken a number of 
second-hand  blue-flame oil 
stoves in exchange for the 
new Dangler Blue Flame 
Stoves. Some of them have 
been in use but one season 
and are practically as good 
as new. 

We_ don’t want them 
around any longer and we’ve 
put the prices way below the 
regular price. 

f you have a Blue Flame 
Stove need, you ought to 
look at our offering of these 
second-hand stoves. You're 
likely to find a stove that 
will serve your need accepta- 
bly at half or less than half 
the price of new ones. 








ratus. 





“Hot Air” 


may have a slangy sig- 
nificance that will not prove 
very attractive if printed in 
our advertisement when the 
thermometer is ‘“‘way up,” 
but “Christmas is coming” 
with its “way down” ther- 
mometer, when you'll be anx- 
ious to have the air heated 
just right, carried just where 
you want it and in just the 
right quantities. 

None can give you better 
help than we can if you wish 
to replace, remodel or repair 
the heating apparatus in your 
house. 

There’s no better time than 
now for such work, no facili- 
ties superior to ours, nor less 
expensive. Command us any 
time, but right now is the 
right time for right away 
service. 





Houses. 








Open for 
Inspection 


Those elegant new modern 
houses on State street, near 
Thirteenth, are open for in- 
spection. They have nine 
rooms, are artistic in design, 
three stories with buff brick 
fronts, colonial porches, side 
yards, granolithic pavements, 
as, hot and cold water, 
ath, heater, all nickel open 
sanitary plumbing, and are 
modern and complete in ev- 
~, detail. 

uy one for a home. We 
sell them for a small pay- 
ment down and balance on 
monthly installments. 
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Another Good One for Heating Appa- 
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HALF AN EYE 


Is all a shrewd business man 
needs to employ, when consider- 
ing the Chicago field, to see that 


Che Chronicle 


occupies a unique position in 
that territory. It is read in the 
homes of the best people, and 


the confidence they place in the 
paper extends to the advertisers 
in its columns. 


YOU NEED IT 


H. W. SEYMOUR, Publisher, 
164-166 Washington Street, 
New York Office, 124 World Building. 
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The 


EVENING 
TIMES 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
oa 


The Progressive Newspaper of Western 
New York. 


oa 


BRIGHT, 
NEWSY, 
UP-TO-DATE. 


oa 


It reaches the live population of Roch- 
ester and its adjoining towns. 


4 


Our rates are based on circulation, 
and advertising in THE TIMES means 
value received every time. 


oa 


Write for Estimate. 
THE EVENING TIMES, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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GREAT BENEFITS FROM 


HOME TALK 


Only reputable advertisements 
printed in ‘*‘ Home Talk.’’ 








GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS. 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & Co. 
345-347 Broadway, New York City. 


Mr. Wm. H. England, Editor of “Home 
Talk,” New York City: 

DEAR Sir—We take great pleasure in 
saying that the advertisement we have had 
in “ Home Tak” has been of great ben- 
efit to us. We find our customers appre- 

‘ ciate this mode of advertising, and hope, 
as soon as our appropriation is fixed, we 
will renew our contract with you. 

Yours very truly, 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO. 


H. D. MILLer. 
Dict. H. D. M. 











HOME TALK 


Aevertising Rates $1.00 per Agate Line. 
Sample copy on request. 








HOME TALH, 325 Temple Court, N. Y. 
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Don't Get Gay! 























Temper early success with a moderation of exultation. Do not culti- 

vate recklessness and extravagance. The time is likely to come when 

that money will be needed eo belgter up slow business days.—A dvisor. 
The above remarks fully cover the teachings which 
I have been expounding for years, and although I have 
accomplished wonderful results there are thousands of 
printers throughout the country who are too high-strung 
or too short-sighted to buy from me. The ink man 
who gives them the longest credit is their only friend, 
and price cuts no figure. They labor under the im- 
pression that when the bills are due money will be 
plentiful, but, alas, how often are they sorely disappoint- 
ed. Then comes the tug of war. The ink man insists 
on being faid, and in order to satisfy him, the printer is 
compelled to raise a mortgage on his plant. This is 
the stepping stone to a life of drudgery, for seldom, if 
ever, is the yoke removed, and at the end of ten years 
the machinery is worn out and useless, but the mortgage 
still stands. The printer who pays cash for his inks 
never orders more than he needs, consequently has no 
waste, and at the end of the year he has aclean balance 
sheet and fears no ink man. Ben Franklin once re- 

marked : 

“Think what you do when you run into debt! You give to another 

power over your liberty! If you cannot pay at the time, you will be 

ashamed to see your creditor! You will £ in fear when you speak to 


him! You will make poor, pitiful, sneaking excuses, and by degrees 
come to lose your veracity, and sink into base downright lying.” 


Send for my price list, and if you only need twenty- 


five cents’ worth of ink, don’t be ashamed to mail the 
order. 




















PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
17 Spruce Street, New York City. 


When my goods are not found as represented, 
I cheerfully refund the money. 
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Next to the Top 
and Still Growing 


re ee ee ee 
In twelve years under the present management, 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


has, reached the. position of the second newspaper in the 
country in the printing of advertisements. Advertisers 
‘first used its columns as an experiment. These experi- 
ments resulted in their becoming regular advertisers, and 
to-day The Inquirer is within five hundred lines of the 
top notch. 

But the following statement of advertising in the 
leading newspapers during the month of August, 1901, 
speaks for itself: 




















Lines in Lines in 
August 1901. August 1900. 
World .. . . New York..... . 454,904 . 405,406 


INQUIRER . . PHILADELPHIA , 454,500 , 362,700 
Eagle .... . Brooklyn, N, Y. . 443,036 . 356,364 
Tribune. . . . Chicago. . . . . 429,792 . 393,126 
Record. .-. . Philadelphia. . . 378,300 . 297,300 
‘Examiner. . . San Francisco . . 326,930 . No report 
Journal. . .-. New York. . . ., 316;700 , 290,535 
Record-Herald. Chicago, . . . , 310,173 ..230,622 
Times. ....New York, . . . 305,176 .221,986 
American. . . Chicago, . , . , 271,242 . 166,053 
Plaindealer , . Cleveland. . . . 268,800 . 197,575 
These figures tepresent the total number of lines of advertising 
printed in the newspapers during the months of August, 1900 and 


1901. Advertisers never agree upon one newspaper as a medium 
unless there is a reason for it. They judge by results. 


The Inquirer prints more paid advertising than any other 
newspaper in the entire United States, outside of Greater New York. 


Advertisements in The Inquirer always bring 
positive results. The volume of advertisements 
printed proves this. 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
1109 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO. OPPICE 
Nos. 86-87 Tribune Building 508 Stock Exciange Building 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Gro. P. Rowmi & Co., Publishers, 10 Spruce 8T., New Yorx. 














Philadelphia Record | 


Record’s. Circulation | 


Vo. XXXVI. NEW YORK, Ocrosek 9, 1991. | | No, 2. 
A WINNING PAIR 
tela a 
Up: J 

LHL | Pini 












—————- tenes 4 oage 


Four inches every Monday, Wedtesday — 
Saturday for the year in the . 








Costs you ‘ ; $2, 020:20 
One Hustling Selesmaii, ae 1,300.00 | 
_ $3, 320.20 
That is not much to spend to put your 


Philadelphia business in good shape. 
May be we can get you anagent. The ' 








is 185,000 daily’ 
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Next to the Top 
and Still Growing 
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In twelve years under the present management, 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


has reached the position of the second newspaper in the 
‘country.in the printing of advertisements. Advertisers 
‘first used its columns as an experiment. These experi- 
ments resulted in their becoming regular advertisers, and 
to-day The Inquirer is within five hundred lines of the 
top notch, 

But the following statement of advertising in the 
leading newspapers during the month of August, 1901, 
speaks for. itself: 


Lines in Lines in 
August 1901. August 1900. 


World . .. . New York..... . 454,904 . 405,406 
INQUIRER . . PHILADELPHIA , 454,500 . 362,700 
Eagle .... . Brooklyn, N, Y. . 443,036 . 356,364 
Tribune. . . . Chicago. . . . . 429,792 . 393,126 
Record. . . . Philadelphia. . . 378,300 . 297,300 
Examiner. . . San Francisco , , 326,990 . No report 
Journal. . .-. New York. . . . 316,700 . 290,535 
Record-Herald. Chicago, . . . . 310,173 ...230,622 
Times. ....New York, . . . 305,176 .221,986 
American. . . Chicago. . . . . 271,242 . 166,053 
Plaindealer , , Cleveland. . . . 268,800 . 197,575 
These figures represent the total number of lines of advertising 
printed in the newspapers during the months of August, 1900 and 


1901. Advertisers never agree upon one newspaper as a medium 
unless there is a reason for it. They judge by results. 


| The Inquirer prints more paid advertising than any other 
newspaper in the entire United States, outside of Greater New York. 


Advertisements in The Inquirer always bring 
positive results. The volume of advertisements 
printed proves this. 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
1109 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO _OPPICE 
Nos. 86-87 Tribune Building 508 Stock Exciange Building 

















